res ; ‘ 
- at. College Students Form Liberal League 
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WILL A MAN BLAME GOD? 
W. RUPERT HOLLOWAY 


HE UNITARIAN essayist Henry Thoreau taught us that a man must love the 
things he would observe; that he could not understand nature till he re- 
-spected and revered her. ‘The scientist would not carry into his laboratory 
the spirit of animosity toward the facts he classified, nor attempt to thrust his will 
upon those facts. He takes with him the sympathetic, understanding spirit or he 
fails to find nature’s laws. ‘The foolish man—in business, in education, in reform, 
in his relations with his fellow humans—seeks his end through the method of 
coercion. j 


J ESUS taught that we must give ourselves in perfect good-will to the service of our 
fellows; we must see clearly into the nature of man when we deal with him. If 
we give ourselves in a spirit of love, of helpfulness, of sincere good-will, the Universe 
will smile upon us and bless us. Jesus promised the benediction of God on no 
lesser terms. Men will not surrender to force; they will respond to love. 


‘THERE may be evils beyond the reach of human remedies. Chance, contin- 
gency, accident, that peculiar force we call destiny, may often defeat us. Never- 
theless, we have not begun to exhaust the possibilities of good-will, of magnanim- 
ity, of humility and serenity. Man has first to turn his back resolutely on the 
scramble for money, and the lust for war. He has to keep uppermost the best in 
his nature in order that the angel may find a dwelling-place of light. 


‘THINGs there are that even an Omnipotent God cannot or will not do for man. 
He cannot or will not prevent war in a world that chooses to make it. God cannot 
or will not turn ill-will into good-will nor strife into peace, until man swings his 
own will toward justice and truth. So long as man sits with folded hands, making 
no effort to translate into actuality his ideal of brotherhood, the universe waits also. 
It is of little use to blame God for not making a different scheme of things. He has 
at least tied us up to final faith in goodness, and until we have tried the way of 
good-will in our social relationships, we had better remain mute about the ill-will of 
the universe. 

Draw if thou canst the mystic line 

Severing rightly His from thine; 

Which is human, which Divine. 
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erary and cultivated folk, just how much this sort 
of thing ought to be praised. We leave that out 
of the account. Our point is, if the object of a 
man’s thought and ideals is to get them into the 
heads and wills of men, he must get them there, 
and the process implies using speech that is less 
his than theirs. : 

The failure of Luther, after he had the Reforma- 
tion on its way, to see it to a finish, is quite as bad 
as the failure imputed to Wilson, in the Peace Con- 
ference, to complete the ideals that he overturned 
the world with in speech that also was plain as 
day, though of course it was pure to the point of 


perfection. Luther was different in an essential 
respect, to be sure. He got scared about the rise 
of the people, which Wilson never has done, and 
helped to turn the Church over to the earthly 
princes as against the churchly ones because he did 
not trust the masses. He was never in his inmost 
soul a democrat. The Lutheran Church to this day 
is offish and sacrosanct in its relations with other 
Protestant communions; its flourishing body is far 
less according to the democratic things which 
characterize the closely related Reformed churches 
throughout the world than it ought to be. The 
Diet of Worms was his appeal to the people, who, 
when they responded, were distrusted and denied. 
It is one of the great speculations of history what 
would be the state of the world if Luther had car- 
ried through. Well may we be content with what 
he did. He kept his stand for liberty long enough 


to get the news to the people, and they have done 
the rest! 
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The Luther Anniversary 


J UTHER HAD A GREAT IDEA, but that was 
not enough. He would have failed to get his 
_world by the ears if he had not stopped short, in 
his famous speech of defence at Wittenberg, and 
changed his language from the approved Latin to : 
the vulgar German. He had the sense to see that - The President’s Message 


he might reach all the worldly and churchly princes fee PRESIDENT PROMISED us that he 
with academic correctness and get nothing but de- would be a reconciler. In his first address to 
feat for his pains. But if he could get over to the the Congress, it is to be said that at least one thing 
peasantry what it was all about, he would start jis plain: he is trying to make everybody happy. He 
something that would sweep the country. Next to never becomes exactly unctuous, but he is warmly 
the central idea of freedom of access to God for ingratiating to every familiar variety of opinion 
every man, with plentiful examples of how this on the question of our relations to the world. His 
Bible doctrine was abused in the church, was the address is on that account a bit uncertain in its 
_ Reformer’s marvellous gift of putting his proposi- meaning, as one may judge from the way the 
tions so that they would be talked about in every editors wrote their headlines. Some said he 
_ cottage in the land. By his act he really made “scrapped” the League; others said he held fast to 
German a great language. He himself was bornin the Treaty; and others said he was for a League 
a simple miner’s family, and for all his brilliance which would meet our requirements. 
afterward, he never lost certain rough edges that If he is desirous of harmonizing us all at home, 
were the despair of the nice people of his time. The it is just as plain he is also desirous of showing a 
unlettered multitudes liked that also. _ good heart for all other nations, only they must re- 
The fact seems plain that the world gets most spect our rights as well as expect the performance 
of its important work done in a rude way, because of our duties; that is, what we call nationalism is 
any changes that really abide must have the back- very strong with the President, as it ought to be. 
ing of the mass of people. Common folk are not We dislike this idea of being the easy angel for 
long on refinement, and they are suspicious about European governments. It does no good to be so 
too smooth culture. There was Ulrich Zwingli, a regarded. If we could separate the people from the 
noble, catholic, and gentle soul, who does not begin politicians over there, it would be different. We 
to cut the figure in history that Luther does, nor are bound to make the world know we have states- 
does Calvin, for that matter, and each of these men manlike purpose as well as a capacious purse. We 
was free of the coarse strength called barbarian. give notice'that anything that happensin the world 
Hach was a far greater theologian than Luther. It happens to us and we intend to be counted. Be- 
will always be a lively point of dispute among lit- cause we freely prefer not to be in the present ¥ 


Loe rae 
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League is no reason why the ordinary spirit and 
rules of justice toward us should be abrogated. 


Some people over here need that lesson as much as 


Europe. 

Mr. Harding does cut one idea clean. He thinks 
the Treaty should have been made separate from 
the Covenant. 
He does not propose to make a new treaty, but only 
properly to modify the existing one, and disen- 
tangle it from the Covenant,—a hard but not im- 
possible task for Mr. Hughes. He thinks the form- 
ulating of the League was a folly. It should have 
been made “unassociated with the passions of yes- 
terday.” It is a failure because it does not stand 
by itself, but is “a political instrument of the con- 
querors.” He reaches the apogee in this glowing 
period :— ' 

The American aspiration, indeed, the world aspiration, 
was an association of nations, based upon the application 
q of justice and right, binding us in conference and co-opera- 

tion for the prevention of war and pointing the way to a 

higher civilization and international fraternity in which all 

the world might share. In rejecting the League Covenant 
and uttering that rejection to our own people, and to the 

. world, we make no surrender of our hope and aim for an 
association to promote peace in which we would most 
heartily join. We wish it to be conceived in peace and 
‘dedicated to peace, :and will relinquish no effort to bring 
the nations of the world into such fellowship, not in the 
surrender of national sovereignty but rejoicing in a nobler 
exercise of it in the advancement of human activities, amid 
the compensations of peaceful achievement. 


To us that is a sincere and reassuring promise that 
America will formally join the other nations for 
the perfection of peace. f 


Out of Unitarianism 


“HE UNITARIAN BODY is threatened with an 
epidemic of secession. Thus some of our ortho- 


dox friends in England interpret the withdrawal from ° 


the Unitarian Church of Rev. Walter Murray, and 
his request that he be received into the United 
Free Church of Scotland. Mr. Murray says that 
he went into the Unitarian Church because he 
wanted freedom. This freedom he now declares 
he did not find. We cannot imagine what facts or 
inference from one example inspired the conclusion 
that the Unitarian body was about to be disrupted by 
an epidemic of secessions. What Mr. Muyray did 
is so uncommon that it excites wi bread in- 
terest. Defections from orthodoxy 4 Unitarianism 
are so common that they attract almost no attention. 
The current Essex Hall Year Book contains the names 
of three hundred and fifty Unitarian ministers, one- 
third of whom were trained in other communions: 
Congregational, Wesleyan, Baptist, Roman Cath- 
olic, Methodist, Swedenborgian, Anglican, and 
French Reformed. 

- What is true of Unitarian ministers in England is 
also true of them in America. Exact figures are not 
at the moment available, but a liberal number, prob- 
ably one-third of our pastors, have been received 
from other fellowships, and these men generally make 


excellent Unitarian preachers and express satisfac- 
- tion with the freedom they sought and found. Like- 
_ wise in America, while it is a frequent occurrence for 


a 


He has always taken this stand. . 
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a minister to seek the liberty of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship, it isa distinctly unusual occurrence for a Uni- 
tarian minister to pass back to another faith. The 
number of lay men and women who have adopted Uni- 
tarian principles runs into the thousands, but the 
number who have deserted liberalism for orthodoxy 
is so small as to be negligible. And if the number of 
men and women who come over to us is not as great 
as formerly, it is because Unitarian principles have 
liberalized their churches. There will never be any 
marked drift from Unitarianism back to orthodoxy, 
because that is not the direction in which the world is 
moving. ‘The trend to-day, as in no period of his- 
tory, parallels the progress of liberalism. 


President Angell’s Challenge — 


HE QUESTION of intercollegiate athletics in 
this country has long been a most perplexing 
problem. President-elect James R. Angell of Yale 
comes now with the declaration, made before the 
New York Alumni, that the two predominant needs 
in American colleges to-day are an extension of 
athletics to include all students, and a decisive 
change in the attitude of faculties toward inter- 
collegiate sports. “The time has come,” Dr. Angell 
says, “to attempt on a larger scale a really con- 
structive programme, to recognize the educational 
and moral values which are inherent in rationally 
conducted athletics, and to see that they are as 
sedulously sought and cultivated as other educa- 
tional values.” 

Other newly appointed college presidents have 
made similar statements, and have pledged them- 
selves to institute reforms in the athletic pro- 
grammes of their colleges. After being inducted 
into office, however, almost without exception they 
have discovered that athletics as competitive games 
were too strongly intrenched to dislodge. Whether 
we approve or not, the idea of the competitive 
game is quite near the heart of the undergraduate. 
He will strive for a place on the college team with 
every ounce of energy, and if he fails will support 
the team with a degree of enthusiasm he shows for 
no other college activity. Take competitive ath- 
letics out of Princeton, Harvard, the University of 
Michigan, Yale, or almost any other American col- 
lege large or small, and the activities of the insti- 
tution would be seriously handicapped. Camou- 
flage it as they may, college faculties know per- 
fectly well that a winning football team is by far 
their best advertisement. They know that Ameri- 
can young men do not want to go to a college that 
does not turn out winning teams. They tolerate 
the disturbing influence of intercollegiate competi- 
tion, the incubus of a highly paid coaching system, 
the abuse of the college privilege by students who 
matriculate wholly for athletic purposes. No col- 
lege has a more treasured athletic tradition or ex- 
presses more enthusiasm for intercollegiate compe- 
tition than Yale. Dr. Angell is undertaking a her- 
culean task when he proposes to reverse the estab- 
lished policy of its athletic councils. 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


LL THE PEOPLES of the world, whether vic- 
A torious or defeated, were awaiting last week the 
definition of the policy of the new administration 
on the great international problems that press for solu- 
tion. ‘he response to the universal question was con- 
tained in the following sentences in the President’s 
message to Congress, read by him on April 12: “To 
establish the state of technical peace without further 
delay, I should approve a declaratory resolution by 
Congress to that effect. Such a resolution should 
undertake to do no more than to declare the state of 
peace. It would be idle to declare separate treaties 
of peace with the Central Powers. The wiser course 
would seem to be to engage under the existing treaty, 
assuming, of course, that this can be satisfactorily ac- 
complished by explicit reservations and modifications. 
In the existing League of Nations, world-governing 
with its super-powers, this republic will have no part. 
In rejecting the League covenant, and uttering that 
rejection to our own people and to the world, we 
make no surrender of our hope and aim for an asso- 
ciation to promote peace, in which we would most 
heartily join.” 


Senator Knox Offers Resolution 
To Declare the War at an End 

On the day after the reading of the President’s mes- 
sage, his initial-recommendation for the solution of the 
international problem was presented in concrete form 
in a resolution offered by Senator Knox. This resolu- 
tion, in accordance with the President’s suggestion, 
confines itself to a declaration that the state of war 
between the United States and Germany and Austria 
is at an end, and specifically reserves the right of 
action by Congress on all American interests involved, 
whether in the Treaty of Versailles or in any other 
agreement with the former enemy belligerents. It 
was predicted in Washington last week that this 
solution of the great pending international questions 
will be sent to the White House for signature by the 
beginning of May. 


General Strike in Britain Blocked 
by Rift in the “Triple Alliance” 

At the moment when a general industrial paralysis in 
the United Kingdom appeared inevitable as the result 
of an intervention of the railway men and transport 
workers in the miners’ strike, the British public at 
the end of last week escaped a calamity of incalculable 
proportions. The failure of the project for a general 
strike resulted directly from the reconsideration by 
the two members of the “Triple Alliance” of their 
previous decision to quit work in sympathy with the 
Miners’ Federation. The change of attitude on the 
part of the railway men and the transport workers 
was, in its turn, the result of the refusal of the miners 
to go into another conference for a temporary settle- 
ment of the wage question. The attitude of the radical 
labor leaders on the outcome of events is indicated by 
the following utterance of the Daily Herald, the ot: 
ficial organ of labor in England: “Yesterday was the 
heaviest defeat that has befallen the labor movement 
within the memory of man. It is no use trying to 
minimize it; it is no use pretending it is other than it 
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is. What we need is new machinery. The old ma- 
chinery has, in the hour of emergency, failed.” The 
indications at the beginning of the week were that 
the miners’ strike would collapse at an early date. 


Question of Disarmament Once More 
Pressed Upon the Congress 

With the opening of the new session, the issue of 
disarmament was once more placed before the Con- 
gress in the form of a resolution, offered by Senator 
Borah, requesting the Executive to take up directly 
with Great Britain and Japan the question of “naval 
disarmament.” The aim of the resolution, which differs 
in no essential from that offered by Mr. Borah in the 
last session, is “to accomplish immediately a substan- 
tial reduction of the naval armaments of the world.” 
President Harding’s attitude toward the project em- 
bodied in the Borah resolution was defined in the fol- 
lowing sentence in his message: “We are ready to 
co-operate with other nations to approximate disarma- 
ment, but merest prudence forbids that we disarm 
alone.” 


Allied Powers Considering Plans to Meet 
American Wishes on Mandates Problem 

Analyses from Washington of the contents of the 
French note in response to Secretary Hughes’s note 
on the disposal of the island of Yap and other man- 


.dates under the League of Nations indicate a friendly 


attitude toward the State Department’s contention. 
The sum and substance of the French communication 
appears, in the absence of the full text of the document, 
to convey the consent of the French Government to 
bring the issue before the Supreme Council. De 
spatches from Tokyo last week indicated that Japan 
had either actually taken up the subject presented 
by Mr. Hughes with Great Britain, France, and Italy 
or was preparing to do so in the near future. The 
British and Italian replies to the State Department’s 
declaration of its purpose to safeguard American 
rights in the important phase of territorial distribu- 
tions under mandates, were being awaited at the be- 
ginning of the week. 


Rights of Negroes Attaining Prominence 
as a Public Issue in the South 

The recent conviction of John 8. Williams, a white 
planter in Georgia, of the murder of a Negro worker, 
was followed last week by indications of a widespread 
campaign against peonage, of which the crime in 
Georgia appears to have been an incident; by the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice. Williams and his three 
“sons are now facing trial on the main issue, which is 
defined by the charge that they committed several 
murders in order to destroy evidence of peonage. Side 
by side with Federal and state activities in Georgia, 
actions in two courts—one in Arkansas and another in 
Maryland—revealed a disposition on the part of South- 
ern juries to award justice to Negro prisoners in the 
face of a popular clamor for their conviction. At 
Little Rock, on April 11, a jury reached a disagree- 
ment in the case of a Negro accused by a white woman. 
In Frederick, after a jury on April 12 had acquitted 
a Negro similarly accused, the prisoner was attacked 
in the court-room by relatives of the white woman. 
Judge Urner is described in newspaper despatches 
as taking a stand beside the acquitted man and an- 
nouncing, “The law will protect the Negro at all 
hazards.” 
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Reduction in Prices of Steel Regarded 


as Notable Step in Downward Movement 


Acting -probably under the urge of a continued 
slump in trade, the United States Steel Corporation 
through Elbert H. Gary, its executive head, announced 
last week a reduction in the prices of its products 
ranging as high as $15 a ton. This noted departure 
from Judge Gary’s policy of standing pat, as affirmed 
by him at the end of last year, caused animated spec- 
ulation. The reduction was generally attributed to a 
desire to stimulate demand. It was expected that the 
new reading on the “barometer of trade”—the steel 
industry—would be reflected in the near future in the 
selling prices of other basic commodities. There was 
promise that the lower prices for steel would produce 
an early effect in the stimulation of the building in- 


_ dustry with a probability that there would be a not- 


able revival of home-building. It is an outstanding 
fact that in New York, even under existing’ conditions, 
the demand for high-priced apartments has shown a 
conspicuous slump this spring. A resumption of home- 
building in New York and the other great centres 
of population would further limit the opportunities 
of unscrupulous landlords to levy unjust tribute and 
would thereby ease off a tense national situation. 


America Delights to Honor 
the Prince of Monaco 

Albert, Prince of Monaco, is chiefly known to Amer- 
ican readers as the sovereign who is supported by a 
gambling establishment—the Casino at Monte Carlo. 
But this prince, who is seventy-three years old, has 
devoted a great part of his life—and his resources— 
to the study of oceanography. The results of his re- 
search have made a rich contribution to the world’s 
knowledge of ocean currents, depths, and other prop- 
erties. Prince Albert arrived in New York last week 
to receive signal honors from the National Geographic 


Society and the National Academy in recognition of . 


his services to science. It has been pointed out by 
apologists of Prince Albert that his revenues from the 
Casino have been applied largely to his scientific work. 
His latest discoveries have to do with the drift of 
mines planted during the war in the English Channel— 
a manifestly useful field of inquiry. aol: 


Brevities 
Sufferers from the China famine appear to be on the 
increase. Word has just come to this country that 
seventy villages in one county in China are one hundred 
per cent. destitute. A relief worker in Chihli in the 
famine area says that all up and down the stricken 


district the people are living on chaff, the bark of trees,” 


dried weeds, and cotton-seeds. He reports the harvest 
of death to be appalling, with no relief in the way of 
money or grain in sight. Have you sent your .con- 


tribution? 
¥ 


The new Postmaster-General says: ‘The postal es- 
tablishment is an institution for service. Every effort 


will be made to humanize the industry. Labor is not a 
commodity. That idea was abandoned 1921 years ago 


next Easter.’ Waiving the slight miscalculation about 
either the date or the event, or both, we get the idea all 
right. If every department head would talk like that 
and get the people to talk like that, and then really do it, 
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the era of religion in politics, which we have made one 
of the cardinal objects of this paper, would be here. 


z 


What is the mystic in search of? Ruth M. Gordon, 
writing in the International Journal of Ethics, says that 
he is searching solely for ‘‘union with Reality, the Ab- 
solute Spirit, God.’’ The mystical consciousness is a 
desirable state of mind, according to Evelyn Underhill: 
“It has the power of lifting those who possess it to a 
plane of reality which no struggle, no cruelty ean dis- 
turb; of conferring a certitude which no catastrophe 
can wreck.’’ But we prefer the simple definition by 
Dean W. R. Inge: ‘‘ With the mystic, God ceases to be 
an object and becomes an experience.’’ 


R 


For the first time in the history of the sect, the 
Quakers of New York, Sunday, April 10, left their 
meeting-house and held a public meeting in the Town 
Hall. Their object was to enounce their principles in 
popular language, invite the public to join the Society 
of Friends, and describe their relief activities in the 
war-stricken areas of Europe. Quakerism was also of- 
fered as a panacea for international disputes and in- 


- dustrial unrest. Descriptions were offered of a world 


controlled by the peaceful teachings of the Society 
with reference to disarmament and industria) prob- 
lems. 

x 


Delfina Bunge de Galvez, a native of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, has a remarkable article on Realism in 
the monthly Inter-America. In that article she de- 
clares that Realism has a noble mission and thus de- 
scribes it: “The masterpiece of Realism is, to be able 
to discover the spiritual appearance of things, and 
not merely their physical appearance; not to fall into 
the vice of portraying looks or even words in their 
purely perceptible phase; but that each word shall 
be, as in real life, representative of something invis- 
ible . . . «and indescribable. I mean by this that 
the mission of Realism would be to discover the face 
and the expressions of the spirit, the form of ideas; 
and thus revealing to us these deep and hidden things. 
their descriptions would be only apparently of ap- 
pearances, of looks and forms, and in reality they 
would be of the spiritual and hidden.” 


e 


When one hears the cold and barren denial of miracles, 
David Swing’s wonderful words come illuminating the 
mind and quickening the soul. He said: “A miracle, in 
the old sense, was an instance in which an event was sup- 
posed to spring up without any attendants. It was a 
harp playing of tts own accord, without a touch of finger 
or wind; light without a sun, and education without any 
study—of such wonders earth has many rumors, but the 
facts of life always come in quite other garb. Such mira- 
cles of God would be the ruin of man. When we have 
passed away from such miracles we have not passed away 
from God, but have rather come into his grandest empire. 
Modern faith reposes upon a better conception of God. 
But we are not to suppose that God has been caught and 
fettered in a net of his own laws. What has injured the 
church has been, not its supernatural but its superstition. 
The supernatural does not interfere with physical laws, 
but it believes in a God who went before these laws, and 
who comes after them—a power beyond the falling tower 
of Siloam and the forms that may be caught in its debris.” 
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SERVICE 
A. E. ADAMS 


OR YOU AND ME in this cause there is this: 
Daily recognition of the debt we owe society; 
daily giving of ourselves and our means to help 
the more unfortunate; daily trying to under- 
stand; daily remembering that chance has been 
kinder to us than we deserve; daily forgetting, 


if we can, that she has been less kind to us than 
to some others. 

When the cause of the unfortunate is brought 
to us, let. us thank the bringer and pay our debt 
as gladly and as fully as we can. Let us not 
imagine we are generous; let us rather know that 
the most we can bring ourselves to do is rarely 
even just. Let us have with us always this 
knowledge, that we are here lo serve more than © 
to get. 


Collegians Form Liberal League 


A notable departure from American academtc traditions— 
Great possibilities in “the square deal and the 
open mind” —Some distinguished speakers 


leges, that students shall remain secluded in 

academic halls during the four years of un- 
dergraduate life, was opposed April 2 and 3, when 
five hundred liberal students, men and women repre- 
senting twenty-seven colleges and universities, as- 
sembled in convention at the Harvard Union, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and formed the Intercollegiate Liberal 
League. The constitution finally adopted included 
the following definite aims: to make possible fair 
and open-minded consideration of social, industrial, 
and political questions by groups of college students; 
to promote intelligent discussion of such questions; and 
to enable students to participate in their solution. 

The idea of a college liberal league originated 
in-1916 when five Harvard men got together, invited 
certain undergraduates and officers of the college to 
join them, and formed a local liberal organization. 
Other colleges followed Harvard’s example. The pro- 
ject grew until the demand became great enough for 
an intercollegiate association of liberals. 

All of the organizing and much of the speaking was 
done by the students themselves. The League is dis- 
tinectly an undergraduate achievement. The speakers 
made it clear that the convention had not been called 
to sponsor radical measures. It wished a liberal asso- 
ciation sufficiently in advance of conservatism, but also 
sufficiently in the rear of radicalism. As one enthusi- 
astic delegate expressed it: “Reform must undoubtedly 


C) te OF THE TRADITIONS of American col- 


come through education, and not by sweeping the 


world off its feet with change. Radicalism means 
wrecking the ship of state. What we wish to do is to 
form an organization that will speed up the progress 
of America, not block the wheels of progress with 
overmuch loyalty to tradition nor smash the machinery 
with untested inventions.”’ 

John Rothschild of Harvard, secretary of the new 
organization, speaking Saturday evening in explana- 
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tion of the movement, said: ‘‘The time has come for 
us students to speak for ourselves; you active workers 
out in the world have been fighting along the battle- 
front of progress. At times you have become discour- 
aged; you have found the youth of the world stolid. 
We are going to try an experiment in progress. 
a difficult experiment, some of us may be tempted to 
take issue, but most of us believe that the world may 
be moved by thought, and we propose to create an 
attitude of mind. We offer radicals not our adherence, 
but a means whereby they may get a fair hearing for 
their views, in the belief that the better hearing you 
give, the more sure you become that the wheat will 
finally be sifted from the chaff.’’ 

In harmony with its independent policy, the con- 
vention had called in as speakers radicals and liberals. 
Dean Briggs of Harvard gave the opening word of 
welcome. He said in part: 
talked with the delegates can know to what an extent 
these meetings have been anticipated. No club can be 
truly liberal while it remains provincial. Let me tell 
you what is the hope of this convention. Radicals and 
socialists may be liberals, but liberalism does not mean 
radicalism nor socialism. There are bigoted conserva- 
tives, bigoted radicals, bigoted capitalists, bigoted 
socialists, bigoted Calvinists, bigoted Unitarians, and 
bigoted atheists. Only one belief is essential to a liberal 
—a belief in the right of every man and woman to in- 
dependence of belief. In every liberal club there is, 
and rightly, a group of radicals, but they must not be 
permitted to frighten off honest conservatives. We 
cannot be intelligent radicals if we go to non-radicals 
for our understanding any more than we can be in- 
telligent conservatives if we close our minds to radical- 
ism. Welcoming you as liberals we welcome you in the 
difficult and noble quest of the square deal and the 
open mind—the open mind in a still open field. Able 
and brilliant men have given their lives to the study 
of perfection, but who knows yet a perfect system of 


_ taxation, a perfect relation between labor and eapital, 


just compensation? Who knows just where to draw 
the line between equitable efficiency and gradual ex- 
ploitation? Much that is fundamental is yet undis- 
covered. You as young citizens are to do your part 
in seeking it. The quest is noble, for its end is the 
welfare of humanity.’’ 

Walter Lippmann of the New Republic delivered the 
opening address, in which he said: ‘‘The founders of 
the modern state built nobly and well; but they worked 
in a comparatively empty world among people of rela- 
tively simple wants. We work in a congested world 
among half-eduecated populations with insistent and 
complicated desires. We are compelled therefore to 
re-examine what they taught in the light of the new 
facts. The founders of democracy could not have fore- 
seen that merely to guarantee freedom of speech would 
not in itself produce a sufficient supply of truth.’’ 

Continuing to outline the constructive task of liber- 
alism, the speaker explained that its object ‘‘was to 


find. out the means of supplying modern democracies — 


with the information they need. It does not matter 
what system of government you adopt, or how you 
arrange property, you will not work it successfully 


until you have solved this underlying question of how 


to make the relevant facts available to the people who 
must deal with them. Man may desire righteousness 
with all his soul, but it will not help him unless he 
knows what it is he must be righteous about. The 
present terrible condition in Europe is the result of 
everybody being fanatically righteous about his own 
private version of the facts. 


MA ge: Be 


‘Only those who have - 
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- “There is a notion abroad that liberalism is a kind 
of convenient halfway house between reaction and 
revolution, a sort of good-natured compromise between 
two extremes. The liberal is supposed to be a sort of 
meddlesome neutral, with a mind so open that nothing 
that goes into it will stay there. The true business 
of liberalism to-day is to supplement representative 
government with a machinery and a method of acquir- 
ing information, and to inject into debate a fearless 
eriticism of assumptions. ‘The liberal is far less in- 
terested in converting some one else to his view of a 
public question than he is in revealing the source of 
opinion and the way it was reached.”’ . 


Give Portion of Time to Past 


Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard, 
speaking Saturday evening at the dinner, referred to 
the fact that the greater part of his life had been de- 
voted to the cause of moral and mental freedom for 
all peoples. ‘‘I hope it is true of all students who 
attend American colleges,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘that they 
are advocates of political, industrial, social, and re- 
ligious progress. I suggest that it is never safe to 
reject without examination old-fashioned views. So 
during your career in college I advise you to give a 
considerable portion of time to attention of the past. 
It would be well if all students would study history, 
including industry and banking. Do not try to detach 
yourselves from the past; knowledge of the past guar- 
antees safe achievements. Observe what the object of 
education is by the fruit of it. The fruit of education 
is not only the open mind, but the mind that ean con- 
centrate on the future life of the individual. You 
wish to find the way toward the life in which you can 
be most useful to mankind and therefore happiest to 
yourself. As president of Harvard College I saw 
hosts of youth who had not the slightest idea as to how 
they could realize the happiest life for themselves. 
That was an unhappy sight. But what was the happy 
sight? The youth who learned early what his faculty 
was and how he could be of service to the world. Let 
each student learn as he goes through college what his 
gift is and how he may best develop it.”’ 

Francis Neilson, editor of the Freeman, felt that the 
eollegian was not fitted by his college training to un- 
derstand the far-reaching consequence of the present 
economic struggle. He said that the college student 
had not studied deeply enough historical backgrounds, 
and that he has had little or no experience with numer- 
ous war-making activities as the press, armament rings, 
international diplomacies. He is not familiar with the 
European mind, because his studies have been nation- 

-alistie. Again, the specialization that is practised in 
American colleges is an intellectual affliction to the 
collegian, because it shuts him up and debars him from 
the international competition of ideas. 

Mr. Neilson urged college students to call economic 
factors by their proper names, and not eall land ‘‘capi- 
tal’’ or capital ‘‘land.’’ He must not call paper-money 
wealth, or imagine people are servants of government, 
or say the state is society. Let collegians start with 
the recollection that man cannot live or work without 
land, and that his freedom depends entirely upon 
equality of opportunity to use the earth. 

Dr. Harry W. Laidler passed judgment on college 
managing-boards whose conception of education corre- 
sponded to that of the Austrian Emperor Francis IL., 
who, in admonishing the faculty of Laibach Lyceum, 
said : ‘New ideas are being formulated of which I can- 


je ee not and will not approve. Abide by the old, for they 
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are good, and our fathers have prospered under them— 
why not we?’’ . 

Dr. Laidler declared, ‘‘It is just this undemocratic 
conception, held in whole or in part by hundreds of 
those who control our colleges, that is transforming 
many of our institutions, in the words of Martin Fisher, 
‘from places offering sanctuary to unshackled thinking, 
into neat packages of fixed ideas’; which are devel- 
oping many a university man into an animated manual 
of useful information in captivity.’’ 

*‘Your first task,’’ said Dr. Laidler, ‘‘is to resist all 
attempts to muzzle professors and to provide a forum 
in the college for all who have a real message to give. 

-The right to know all sides is your birthright; de- 
prived of that right only those professors of: social 
science will survive who are long on servility and short 
on virility, and the university will become a forcing- 
plant for weaklings, a propagator of error. During 
the quiet of your student days, learn all you can about 
the greatest movement of the age, that toward the or- 
ganization of industry for service, not for private 
profit; and develop unashamed the imagination of the 
dreamer and the prophet and the social idealist that 
will make one willing to lose one’s life if by so doing 
one may be able to add to the happiness of mankind.”’ 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes declared the world of 
to-day had no place for a liberal. ‘‘The long years 
of evolution are gone,’’ he added; ‘‘the time of revolu- 
tion is here. Some may not like this doctrine, but 
whether they like it or not, the world of labor has 
made up its mind. The crisis is at hand and we must 
line up on one side or the other. If you want to be on 
the side fundamentally right, you must line up with 
labor. Labor at the present time has a false” answer 
to many questions, but fundamentally, from the stand- 
point of dreams and visions, labor is right and should 
be supported by all those who dream and hope and 
would give their lives for a better world. Do you wish 
to use your lives to the utmost and amount to some- 
thing in the terrific days ahead? Make a martyr of 
yourself in the labor world by preaching the gospel 
of free’ soul and freedom as the rule of life.’’ 

President McCracken of Vassar College, closing the 
convention, urged the delegates not to lose sight of 
the true aim of the League. ‘‘You are organizing,”’ 
he assured the members, ‘‘in the face of an opposition 
that is striving to put reactionary principles back in 
the colleges. You must strive to get a one hundred 
per cent. student membership, for remember, you are 
caught in a wave of increasing conservatism. You 
organize in self-defence.’’ 

The following officers were elected: Miss Muriel 
Morris of Wellesley, president; Donald J. Mazer of 
Columbia and George O. Arkin of New York Univer- 
sity, vice-presidents; John Rothschild of Harvard, sec- 
retary; and Miss Mary Switzer of Radcliffe, executive 
secretary. 


David MacKenzie, dean of Detroit Junior College, de- 
elares that the big universities are taking money under 
false pretences, that university professors are intellec- 
tual misers, not teachers, and that university classes 
are so big, often numbering four hundred, that students 
are not able to get any real education, because there 
is no personal relationship and no opportunity for the 
expression of individual ability. The University of 
Michigan recently sent home three hundred students 
because they were unfitted to do the work. So numer- 
ous are applications to all the better-known institutions 
of higher learning, that faculties can take their choice, 
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Prof. Stalker Replies to Herzog 


Brilliant and dignified close of .a recent debate which has 


stirred religious leaders in Great Britain and 
Germany — The responsibility for 
the World War 


CHARLES W. WENDTE 


HE CONTROVERSY concerning the responsibility 

| for the World War has broken out again in Europe, 
if indeed it has ever ceased. In Germany last year 

Prof. F. W. Foerster, one of its most eminent ethical 


teachers, severely arraigned the governing and educated, 


classes of his country as the initiators and authors of this 
frightful calamity. His brave and searching accusation, 
which appeared in three numbers of Prof. Martin Rade’s 
journal, Die Christliche Welt, awoke a storm of disapproval, 
but has never been successfully controverted. 

More recently, Dr. James Stalker of Aberdeen con- 
tributed to the British Weekly a series of articles on the 
same topic. Rev. Johannes Herzog, a German divine, 
essayed to reply from a German standpoint to Dr. Stalker’s 
criticisms. His reply also appeared in the Christliche 
Welt. It was an able presentation of his side of the con- 
troversy, and disclosed the complicated and difficult 
politica', economic, military, social, and ethical problems 
involved. But the conclusion of the writer that Germany 
was not the initiator of the war, that it was compelled to 
enter into it to save itself from the premeditated and long- 
prepared hostilities launched against it by surrounding 
nations, and that its responsibility for the conflict is far 
less than that of Russia, France, or England, did not jus- 
tify itself to the mind of an unprejudiced, fair-minded 
reader. 

Professor Stalker has now answered his German re- 
viewer in a communication which also appears in Professor 
Rade’s journal under date of March 10. We translate 
and reproduce its essential contents. 

Professor Stalker declares that he has never demanded 
that Germany should kneel in dust and ashes and confess 
its sins before the world. ‘On the contrary,’ he says, ‘I 
have always hoped that Germany would do this before 
God, and in my articles, ‘What the Christians in Germany 
Are Thinking,’ I have greeted with joy the slightest evi- 
dences of such a disposition of the heart, and will continue 
so to do. For this reason I also look with disapproval on 
the incessant reiteration of the crimes from which Ger- 
many is said to have suffered at the hands of the Entente. 
This is hardly the best manner in which national contri- 
tion is to. be awakened. It rather expunges from the 

_ people’s conscience the realization that a war which has so 
disgraced Christianity, and in particular Protestantism, 
a war which has laid in ruin the civilization of Europe 
and opened the gates to revolution, sending many millions 
of human beings untimely before the throne of God, be- 
longs to the guilty deeds which Christian Ethical teachers 
have called Peccata infinita, or Candata, because its conse- 
quences are incalculable. 

“T am far from believing that the Ententes have not 
been guilty of any crimes, or may not become guilty of 
them. But since my opponent compares the warring 
powers with the children of a family who have fought 
among themselves with bleeding noses and blinding tears, 
but as soon as the conflict is ended say quits and shake 
hands, I reply that such triviality is of no help in solving 
the issue which confronts us.” Of equal inadequacy, 
Professor Stalker holds, is the notion that the war oc- 
curred like a sudden happening in nature, in which the 
great majority of men are forced both to suffer and to act, 
but are not to be held responsible for their actions. 
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“The masses of men in all countries, it may be, are 
the victims of circumstances. Where this is so we shall 
not hold them to account, since they stand beneath the 
level of a full responsibility. But this cannot be true of 
the educated and governing classes. i 

“Not much moré valid is the statement that all the 
European powers were so full of the warlike spirit that 
Europe was like a powder-magazine, and it did not sig- 
nify from which side the spark came which ignited the 
explosion. Even in a powder-magazine it should be 
quite possible to determine by which of those present the 
spark was prepared and applied.” 

Professor Stalker believes that the most difficult of 
all to accept is “that this war was in its beginning a purely 
defensive one, and that only the encircling of Germany by 
the Entente brought all the Germans into the field. This, 
of course, was the gossip of the journalists, and was re- 
peated by the million without further thought. But no 
man of large knowledge or vision could long be unaware 
how many testimonies to the frame of mind which existed 
in Germany before the war had come to light and kindled 
distrust in other countries. Sir Wiliam Ramsay, the 
well-known scholar, imparted to me that he had paid a visit, 
previous to the war, to his son, then a student in Berlin. 
His son informed him of the hostile feeling, and anti- 
English utterances of the student-body. The father, a 
warm friend of Germany, made light of this, until his 
son took him to a large restaurant in Berlin, on whose 
walls a map of the coming German Empire was painted, 
from the mouths of the Rhine and the Elbe to the mouths 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the domain thus col- 
ored included the British Isles.” : 


Doctrines of Treitschke and Nietzsche 


Professor Stalker furthermore states that he has re- 
cently devoted his reading to authors of distinction in 
whose writings, he was assured, he would find the most 
representative and thoroughly German sentiment. Of 
these he names three, of which the first appeared at the 
beginning of the war, the second at its middle, and the 
third is just issued. They are Mulert’s “The Christian 
and the Fatherland,” Titius’s ‘Our War,’ and Von 
Harnack’s ‘‘Work in Peace and Wartime.” ‘All three 
produced on me the same impression,—that their authors 
had in mind ‘the Day,’ that they welcomed it with warlike 
and victory-flushed confidence. 

“Dr. Herzog’s closing and strongest point is that the 
German from oldest time has been known as peaceful and 
gemitlich, a gentle, pious creature. How could he, then, 
develop into the terrible spectre which now fills the imag- 
ination of his enemies? But he has forgotten what took 
place after 1870. A few years after that year I heard a 
court-preacher—his name has escaped my memory; 
perhaps it was Baur; it was not Stoecker—deliver a 
sermon on the anniversary of the last battle of the Franco- 
Prussian War in the old cathedral in Berlin, in the pres- 
ence of the Emperor and the military. He dwelt on what 
the French milliards had brought Germany,—materialism 
and mammon-worship, swindling, luxury and arrogance,— 
declaring: ‘We had expected that roses would bloom on 
the graves of our heroes, but it was nettles which sprang 
up thereon!’ His words flashed like a stroke of lightning 
through the great assembly, and were the most daring I 
ever listened to. And they were true. The victory of 
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1870 was a providential gift, but it was accompanied by a 


responsibility which was not realized. Then followed the 
doctrines of a Treitschke and a Nietzsche, empoisoning 
the souls of German youth, visionary dreams of world- 
overlordship, the continual increase of the army and navy, 
the glorification of the life of the soldier, the example of a 
Kaiser in whose spectacular_\characteristics the growing 
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nation beheld the reflex of its own aspirations. These were 
_ steps in the process through which the peaceful, easy-going, 
- sentimental German of 1870 was transformed into the 
German of 1914. All this is a familiar story. . . . Previ- 
ous to 1870 France was the Goliath, the bully of Europe. 
Since 1914 this rdle was enacted by Germany. May God 
preserve England and America from treading the same 
sorrowful path!” 

The writer’s impressive warning is not without justi- 
fication. It is an appalling reflection that at this very 
moment there are in the United States tens—perhaps 
hundreds—of thousands of individuals, more or less influen- 
tial, who would welcome and abet a speedy war with any 
country on any pretext,—military men, public officials, 
manufacturers, bankers, merchants, contractors, farmers, 
workingmen,—because it would make business good, 
prices and wages high, and profits large, for a term of years 
at least, besides ministering to the craving for excitement 
and adventure which is deep-lodged in the human breast. 
How else shall we explain the mad race for increasing arma- 
ments to maintain the warlike spirit and training of the 
citizen, and an appropriation of nmety per cent. of the 
Nation’s income to its military and naval interests? A 
more wilful and stupid misreading of the lessons of the 
World War, a blinder plunge into evil and shame and 
sorrow cannot be conceived of. : 

If Germany had spent one-tenth as much effort and 
money to convert the nations surrounding it into friends 
as it expended to threaten, corrupt, bully, arm, and enrage 
them, the World War would never have occurred, and she 
would still hold a proud and influential position in the politi- 
cal, economic, and moral life of mankind. 

Equally for our own American people the duty is 
paramount to take to heart the impressive lesson of the 
great world struggle now slowly, convulsively ending. 
Not by threatening armaments and forts, not by sending 
huge fleets over the oceans, not by continuing to hate 
defeated enemies and distrust friendly allies, not by pur- 
suing a narrow, provincial policy in our foreign: relations, 
but by the enlightened methods of peace, justice, and good- 
will, and a world-wide sympathy and service, will our 
domestic safety and welfare best be assured, our standing 
and influence abroad best be conserved, and the fraternal 
federation of the world be made possible. 


One Road That Led From Rome 


To a city that the world counts just a prosaic coal-port, but 
in which there are wonderful relics of the 
days of the mighty Empire 
E. ROSALIND LEE 


NE OF THE LEAST romantic cities in England 

(except, no doubt, to its own inhabjtants) is that 

smoky coal-port of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. To the 
superficial observer everything seems modern. There is, 
however, one lonely reminder of a few hundred years ago. 
The grimy walls of the Castle are not very attractive, but 
they contain a few treasures of a still more distant past. 
Huddled together in an ill-lighted room stand a great 
variety of silent witnesses to the almost forgotten rule of 
~~ -—Rome. Turn from the street with its electric car and 
twentieth-century advertisements, walk up the winding 
_ stairway of this Norman stronghold, and you will find your- 
self among milestones, gravestones, and other relics of 
this distant outpost of the Roman Empire. For New- 
castle. was on the line of the famous Roman Wall which 
stretched across the country from east to west; protecting 
the southern land from the fierce Picts and Scots of what 
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is now the Scotch border. It was about ninety miles in 
length, but at its eastern end there is practically no trace 
left except in the local name of Wallsend. Five miles to 
the west of Newcastle, however, at the insignificant village 
of Heddon-on-the-Wall, a small mound of stone, with an 
iron railing round it, marks the first appearance of the ac- 
tual Wall itself. If you have any of the antiquarian in 
you at all, that small mound casts its spell over you, and 
from that time on, so long as you walk westward along its 
track, nothing of more recent date than 400 a.p. will be 
of any but passing interest.* 


Foundation of Great Granaries 


At first there is little to see,—a stone here and there in 
the wall of some house or barn, with a Roman numeral, 
perhaps, showing the legion that was stationed there. 
The road you are walking on has probably somewhere in 
its foundations portions of the precious Wall itself. It 
follows the line of the Wall, for the most part on the top of 
a ridge for about fifteen miles through lonely country, 
the monotony only broken by an occasional farmhouse. 
At about the tenth mile a road comes up from Hexham. 
going north. Three miles to the south is Corstopitum, 
where interesting excavations have been carried out. 
You can see there, for instance, the foundations of the 
great granaries. You can see the water-trough for the 
horses and can even see where the water has worn away 
the edge. Among the small bits of pottery picked up 
there, was a small complete plaque showing a comic figure 
holding a bent stick which has been nicknamed ‘“ Harry 
Lauder,” owing to a most curious resemblance to that 
comedian. Corstopitum was a very important Roman 
station, standing on the main road from civi'izaticn. 

Soon after crossing this north road you bezin to get a 
wonderful view of the North Tyne valley right up into the 
Cheviot country, and then after scrambling through an 
overgrown hedge to see another precious piece of wall you 
come down the road to Chollerford. Here, after a fifteen- 
mile walk on a hot afternoon, modern creature comforts 
claim attention, and the quiet little hotel just off the road 
by the side of the river is very tempting. You can prob- 
ably secure a real English high-tea,—what is there equal to 
it?—steaming hot tea made with really boiling water, 
poached eggs on toast, and a whole loaf of bread beside 
you “‘to cut and come again,” and of course butter and 
jam galore. Fortified by this meal, you can pay proper 
respect to what is left of the Roman bridge. To the un- 
tutored eye there is nothing except a pile of masonry 
on either bank of the river, but experts have built on 
these foundations a bridge which almost rivals im their 
imagination the one over the Rhine with which some of us 
are so painfully familiar from our first acquaintance with 
Cesar’s Commentaries. Even the inexperienced can see 
that the bridge must have been wide enough for wheeled 
traffic. 

- The road over the bridge led immediately to another 
Roman station named Castors. Fortunately a public- 
spirited land-owner has had this town carefully excavated 
and has collected in a museum on the spot several inter- 
esting things found there and at other points along the 
Wall. Although very much overgrown now, it is still 
possible to trace the line of the streets with the gutter 
down the middle, and the ground plan of some of the 
houses, with their up-to-date heating arrangements. The 
museum is very well arranged. Its contents are of course 
very few compared with those in the famous large museums 
in Europe, but it could hardly be better for local interest. 
Most interesting, perhaps, are the numerous milestones 
collected here from various places in the district, an elo- 


*** A Handbook to the Roman Wall,’’ by Bruce, is an excellent guide-book. 
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quent testimony to the greatness of Rome as a roadmaker 
and to. the truth of the saying that ‘“‘all roads lead to 
Rome.” Certainly it was their genius for roadmaking 
that eee this outpost possible. The fact that all these 
things come from close by does more than anything else 
to take you right -back to the first and second centuries,— 
needles, for instance, cooking-pans, plain rough pottery, 
and especially an old shoe, all of which may have been in 
dai'y use within a- hundred yards of the spot. Read the 
inscriptions, look at the little altars, particularly the one 
to Mithras; all the centuries in between seem to fade away, 
and here at the very outskirts of the Empire you can feel 
the heartbeat of Rome herself. 

But as far as the actual Wall is concerned, the best is 
yet to be. -A very few miles farther on, it appears on the 
ri;ht of the road, three or four feet high and with hardly 
a break,—you can follow it for nearly thirty miles. South 
of it runs the Vallum at a varying distance. It is usually a 
wide trench with a bank on each side. The disputes over 
its meaning are fast and furious. Strangers bitten by the 
wall mania will sit up for hours in their village inn arguing 
the point and be no nearer to a solution at the end than 
they were at the beginning. Soon you must leave the road 
and take a bridle-path across the open country. Here for 
several miles the Wall runs along the top of asteep cliff 
below which to the north stretch the bogs and swamps 
from which the Picts, ‘‘The Little People,” came up to 
torment their foes, and as far as the eye can see, this wild 
lonely moorland can have changed but little since the 
centurions looked out on it from their guardposts. Cries 
of snipe and other birds accentuate the dreary wildness 
of the scene, and in as wild a spot as any, you suddenly 
find yourself at what must have been the most remote 
of all the wall towns. Borcovicus was excavated many 
years ago, so there is not very much visible now. But one 
point is of special interest. In one of the gateways you 
can see distinctly the places worn by the wheels of the 
chariots, and the measurement between the wheel-marks 
is exactly the same as those observed in Rome. Also, 
the gradual weakening of the Roman power is shown by 
these same gateways, for it seems clear that whereas at 
one time there was a double gateway, half of this was later 
blocked up, suggesting that in the latter days there were 
fewer men for guard duty, although greater need for a 
strong defence. It was near Borcovicus that the altar 
of Mithras was found, the cult which held such sway with 
the Roman legions, spreading from Persia even to this 
remote northern fastness. 


a 


Mithras, God of the Morning, our trumpets waken the Wall! 
Rome is "above the Nations, but Thou art over all! 


It must have been a grim, dour spot for the Roman 
soldier, especially if he came from the sunny South. The 
old Northumbrian shepherd who greets you there today is 
dim and dour, too. He seems in keeping with his sur- 
roundings and might himself be a Roman soldier come to 
life again. 

On again runs the Wall, with a small fort every mile, 
through country which gradually becomes tamer and more 
pastoral as you approach Carlisle and the Irish Sea. At 
Gilsland, about twenty miles short of Carlisle, there are 
interesting traces of an ancient Roman road which strikes 
up north across the moors. This is the famous Maiden- 
way, familiar to readers of ‘‘Guy Mannering,” for it was 
here that he first met Dandy Dinmont. The track soon 
loses itself in the bogs and heather, but a few miles farther 
on, if you pursue Guy Mannering’s path, you are con- 
fronted by a solitary memorial of another race. In 
Newcastle churchyard, only a few miles from the Scotch 
border, stands an ancient Runic Cross; the meaning of 
its inscription remains a secret, but it may be fittingly 
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taken as a symbol of the race that checked the Romans, : 


and of a spiritual force greater even than Mithras. 


Rome never looks where she treads, 
Always her heavy hooves fall, 

On our stomachs, our hearts, or our heads; 
And Rome never heeds when we bawl. 

Her sentries pass on—that is all, 

~ And we gather behind them in hordes, 

And plot to reconquer the Wall, 

With only our tongues for our swords. 


We are the Little Folk—we! 

Too little to love or to hate. 
Leave us alone and you’ll see 

How we can drag down the Great! 
We are the worm in the wood! 

We are the rot at the root! 
We are the germ in the blood! 

We are the thorn in the foot! 


Mistletoe killing an oak— 
Rats gnawing cables in two— 
Moths making holes in a cloak— 
How they must love what they do! 
Yes,—and we Little Folk too, 
We are as busy as they— 
Working our works out of view— 
Watch, and you'll see it some day! 


Of course there are many more fruitful grounds for the 
archeologist, but there are few places that bring the power 
of Rome more vividly to the mind of an Englishman, and 
for all who know it, the Wall possesses an irresistible fasci- 
nation. No one has expressed this more picturesquely 
than Rudyard Kipling in his stories of “‘Puck of Pook’s 
Hill,” particularly in the verses quoted above. ‘Two more 
shall close this article. They are from ‘‘A British Roman 
Song,” a.p. 406:— 


My father’s father saw it not, 
And I, belike, shall never come 
To look on that so-holy spot— 
The very Rome— 


Who, distant from the Seven Hills, 
Loving and serving much, require 
Thee, Thee, to guard ’gainst home-born ills, 
The Imperial Fire! 


Another Time of World Changes > 


A new book on the Reformation period which reveals 
how the people lived, and what the forces, 
other than ecclesiastical, were 
REVIEWED BY 
FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE : 


Professor Church History, Meadville Theological School 


[oc IS NOT a history of reformation of the 


Church in the sixteenth century, but a history of © 


the age in which the revolutionary reforms 
were made. Naturally enough, the religious change 
dominates the whole narrative portion of the work, 
but it is not narrated in the manner of. the older 
church historians, who abstracted the issue of religious 
doctrine from the-total process of life, nor is the narra- 
tion one that startles by any new. departures. 
Reformation story has been pretty thoroughly deter- 


mined. Every religious denomination has had an in- — 


terest in establishing the facts. The biographies of 


the great leaders have been adequately presented by — 
German, French, English and American authors, and 


the zeal of Catholic scholarship has made any one- 
sided Protestant legend an impossibility. 
of change i in the church system in specific localities has 


THE AGDY OF THE REFORMATION. 


2 By PRESERVED suina, PH.D. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 861. 
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studied in a multitude of monographs. Dr. 
th’s rapid and readable statement, therefore, pre- 
nts in admirable form the important and acknowl- 
edged facts. His mastery of the whole matter makes 
him competent to write in full detail, but that was 
not his purpose. — 
Given the story of events, what remains? Compre- 
_hension and interpretation. The ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion is comprehended when it is seen in its complete 
relations to all the tendencies of group movement in 
the period. It is interpreted and judged when it is 
‘seen in the long perspectives of historical development, 
and in the light of those ideals that exercise an abiding 
efficiency over the generations of men. Dr. Smith’s 
_ book provides comprehension and interpretation. It 
_ begins back of Luther. _ It summarizes the tendencies 
that involved future reformative ehanges whether 
_ Luther was to shape them or another. It- reveals the 
growth of a new type of lay piety and the emphasis of 
the mystics upon an internal personal experience of 
grace apart from the sacramental acts of the priestly 
 easte. It gives prominence to the great international 
} Humanist movement protesting against abuses, sum- 
- moning men to the study of the Bible, exalting the 
ethical element in religion. It narrates the process by 
which national rulers were tending to secure jurisdic- 
} tion over the churches of their realms to check the 
evils incident to the foreign papal jurisdiction. It re- 
j counts the repeated formal complaints of German 
Diets against these evils and in particular the violent 
- eomplaints of the Diet of Augsburg to the Pope’s 
Legate in 1518. We remember that at the close of the 
Diet the Legate conversed with a bothersome German 
_ friar who seemed till then to be of small account. The 
friar became in that general situation of great account. 
_ As Dr. Smith properly puts it, ‘‘It is clear that Luther 
only touched a match to a heap of inflammable mate- 
rial.’? In the chapters that follow we have the hi tory 
of the conflagration, the rapid changes that completed 
the tendencies already manifest in the total economic, 
- social, political, intellectual movement of life. The 
~ coneluding chapters enrich our comprehension of the 
epoch by peculiarly valuable and interesting informa- 
tion concerning economic facts, wages, cost of living, 
the social structure, manners and morals, the rise of 
capitalism, the growing ascendeney of the middle 
class over nobles, clergy, and the poor, the state of 
the sciences, debates over political theory, educational 
_ changes, the progress of the fine arts. The final chapter 
enumerates and classifies the many divergent estimates 
and interpretations that have been made of the Refor- 
‘mation, ending with Dr. Smith’s own well-convidered 
and sagacious conclusions. Indeed, throughout the 
whole work there is an element of reflective comment 
that heightens the interest. 
4 Although the religious changes are thus interwoven 
-- with what has been called the secular, Dr. Smith’s in- 
terpretation shows him far from holding a material- 
 istie theory of history. The time has passed for any 
_ effort to hold apart in abstract separation the spiritual 
and the material, the religious and the economic. They 
- fuse and blend in the interests and purposes of one life. 
‘A dollar is an economig thing, but when it means bread 
for a loved household, healing to the sick, relief to 
anxious poverty, does it not partake of the spiritual? 
A trade or profession becomes a religious vocation 
when it is made to be the attestation of faith and moral 
- faithfulness. The economic facts of that century very 
ily became facts for the religious life. We may 
efore welcome heartily all that Dr. Smith’s able 
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work contributes for the comprehension of a century 
of striking changes in the world’s system. 

History -is both a science and an art, and the art 
has not been neglected in this fine book. The presen- 
tation is clear, rapid, interesting, sometimes finding 
a vivid descriptive phrase, sometimes, as in the com- 
ments on Leonardo and Michelangelo, vibrant with 
feeling. It is well done both as to scholarship and 
literary expression and will be read with interest by 
the wide circle of ‘‘general readers.’’ It is, we may 
judge, a book that has come to stay. 

These comments are indeed addressed to the general 
reader, who being thus interested will nevertheless al- 
low the mention of some imperfections. The appended 
bibliography is the best we have, but it has a few re- 
erettable omissions, as, for example, Ferdinand Buis- 
son’s work on Castellion, William Wells Newell’s text 
and translation of the Sonnets and Madrigals of Michel- 
angelo (Houghton Mifflin, 1900) and Seeberg’s “Text- 
book of the History of Doctrine,’’? which is more val- 
uable than Harnack’s. In the -work itself there are 
some infelicities. From page 162 the reader would 
infer that prior to his conversion Calvin had lived an 
immoral life, but he must not. The ‘‘abyss of error 
and filth’? is a bad rendering of Calvin’s words. He 
had spoken of the difficulty of being extricated from 
the mire of papal superstitions, but the worship of 
saints and Catholic sacramental practices are not what 
we call filth. The detail is not unimportant. Calvin’s 
conversion was not an ethical experience. Neither will 
one who is read in Calvin’s ‘‘Institutes’’ agree with 
the statement that Calvin’s faith was ‘‘a matter more 
of the heart than of the reason.’’ Thereby also hangs 
a tale of religious psychology. Another imperfection 
(page 329) obseures the fact that Elizabeth was not, 
like Henry VIII., named Supreme Head of the Church. 
The oath taken by subjects speaks of her as Supreme 
Governor and the context makes this inoffensive. 


Influenced by Belfort Bax 


Dr. Smith has been commended for saying that 
Luther only touched a match to inflammable material, 
but the main defect of the whole account is the inade- 
quate expression of Luther’s religious idea, that which 
made the flame. It is reduced to phrases that do not 
express it or account for its effect. Why did it en- 
rapture Vittoria Colonna and win the mind of Con- 
tarini?. Why has it still a quickening and revolution- 
ary value, even emancipating men from the Protestant 
dogma that followed Luther? Disregarding the rela- 
tion to sixteenth-century thought and doctrine, Luther 
is still a genius of religious experience. Herrmann’s 
“Communion with God,” Von Kutgelgen’s “Luthers 
Auffassung der Gottheit Christi,” Otto’s “Das Heilige” 
are references enough for this verdict. 

The next important reservation concerns the treat- 
ment of the Anabaptists. We may dispute the right 
to classify Miinzer and his divciples as Anabaptists and 
definitely repudiate the description of Anabaptists as 
‘*those Bolsheviki of the sixteenth century.’’ The very 
next page records the denial of the Swiss Anabaptists 
that they were communists. It is to be feared that 
Dr. Smith has been unduly influenced by the mistaken 
views of the socialist author Belfort Bax. Commu- 
nism was in fact attempted rather successfully by the 
Moravian Anabaptists, but their communism was as 
far from Bolshevism as heaven from hell. 

It is possible, then, to pick flaws, but these eriti- 
cisms do not prevent a warm appreciation of the merits 
of a book of great scholarship. 
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Notes on the Central Council - 


Unitarian body whose authority comes not from without but 
from within, in perfect freedom for co-operation 


MINOT -SIMONS 


T IS A DIFFICULT THING to organize indepen- 

dent societies. The more independent they are, 

the harder it is for them to work together. It is 
the problem presented by the liberal mind in all fields 
of human experience. What democracies find it hard 
to’do in polities, Congregationalists find it hard to 
do in religion, and Unitarian Congregationalists, in 
their extreme individualism, have always been diffi- 
cult people even to interest in organization. 

It is not difficult to impose organization where 
there is sufficient outside authority. In religious lib- 
eralism, however, the authority must come from the 
inside. It has to be exercised by the individual judg- 
ment upon the individual will. It must be expressed 
by a spirit of co-operation. 

Wherever there is such a spirit, the group of in- 
dividuals function with one mind and purpose; and 
however mighty the authority may be which can at 
any one time impose co-operation from the outside, 
it eannot achieve the lasting and constructive results 
which are possible when people work willingly  to- 
gether for a common purpose. 

The above statement is meant to suggest a back- 
eround for the newly formed Central Council, made 
up from the various denominational agencies in the 
Unitarian body whose work has national or denomina- 
tional significance. 

It is exactly what its name implies, a Central Coun- 
ceil. It is another evidence that the Unitarian I el- 
lowship has become a unit in spirit and purpose. 

Twelve denominational agencies with four depart- 
ments of the American Unitarian Association which 
are separately represented have made a point of con- 
taet for a unified co-operative effort. 

Only «ne question is raised, ‘‘How ean we all help 
to advance the common eause?’’ There is but one 
real desire and that is to see things done, and there 
is no greed for the glory of doing them. 

Each organized activity has its own special field 
of work, but naturally there are times and places 
where the fields overlap. When this happens we can 
either help each other or we can interfere with each 
other. When each organization goes its own way 
there is sure to be a duplication of effort and a waste 
of energy. The Council gives us an opportunity to 
get together and direct our efforts to the best advan- 
tage. 

No new machine has been ereated. The Council is 
rather an opportunity for the denominational machines 
to work more efficiently together. 

It assumes no inquisitorial, supervisory, or directing 
power. It provides the one essential opportunity :— 


(a) to promote consultation ; 
(b) to promote co-operation ; 
(c) to prevent duplication. 


At the first meeting it was realized that we had. at 
last a clearing-house of information. Plans and itinera- 
ries were submitted and discussed. Two committees 
were appointed :— 

(a) to plan greater efficiency in college Centres; 

(b) to plan for recruiting and training the ministry. 


All the agencies that are involved in these two matters 
are now working together. 
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Such a Couneil will be able to focus co-operative 
effort in all missionary undertakings whether it be in 
the establishment of new churches or in the revival of 
depressed churches. In the establishment of new head- 
quarters we can all work together. There is a general 
feeling that our churches and ministers should start a 
vigorous campaign for church members, and the Coun- 
cil will be in a position’to bring every denominational 
organization into such an effort. Here are hints of 
the possibilities confronting the Central Council. 


John Milton at This Hour 


Remarkable parallel of our time and the Restoration, in 
which he was chief spokesman, to be borne down 
at last by the returning tide of reaction and 
left deserted and in darkness 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Tes HEROIC FIGURE of John Milton has re- 


treated within the shadows of a past which it is 

hard for us’ to make real. Seas of life and 
literature flow between us and him. These things 
have come,—rationalism, radicalism, romanticism, im- 
perialism, democracy; the Victorians, Kipling, Whit- 
man, Masefield, Amy Lowell; and the World War. 
He seems as distant from us as Homer or Job or 
Genesis. 

Yet this is after all an illusion. 
nature, and of art, religion, suffering, faith, makes 
the whole world kin. Milton is for to-day and for 
to-morrow as truly as for yesterday. 

This is strikingly true of Milton’s greatest prose 
work, the ‘‘Areopagitica’’? and of his noblest poem, 
‘‘Samson Agonistes.’’ The pertinence of his defence 
of the freedom of the press for our time is all too evi- 
dent; that of the ‘‘Samson’’ will be manifest. 

The whole world is now passing through a moral 
reaction similar, in many respects, to that which 
England experienced at the Restoration. “A wave of 
moral and political idealism had arisen, sweeping 
away the mummeries and falsities and tyrannies of 
the government and court of Charles I., and annihilat- 
ing even the monarch himself. Puritanism, refor- 
mation, reconstruction, held brief and vigorous sway. 
The axe was laid at the root of every tree of evil. 
Quickly overreaching itself in vigor and intensity, 
this moral renovation yielded to a return wave of 
reaction and moral debauchery. 

Milton, the chief spokesman of the Revolution, the 
eager and violent pamphleteer of the government, 
had been overwhelmed and borne down by the re- 
turning tide. Blind, impoverished, forsaken, hardly 
escaping with his life, he sits in desertion and dark- 
ness, outer and inner, the very figure and incarnation 
of a lost cause. 


What is his response to defeat and disaster? <A ~ 


voice from out the tempest and desolation praying :— 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know’st; thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty Wine ope 
Dove-like sat’st brooding’ on the vast yss, 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Tllumine, what is low raise and support; 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 


‘Paradise Lost’? was an heroic venture away from 
present calamity and defeat to an untroubled retreat 


One touch of © 
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above time and place, whence to survey the whole 
vast sweep of the divine creation and its apostasy— 
heavenly, cosmic, human—in order ‘‘to justify the 
ways of God to men.’’ And where ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ 
ended ‘‘Paradise Regained’’ began—epic of the 
diviner emprise whereby the lost race was to be re- 
deemed. 
The vast poetic adventure of this heroic mind 
does not end here. The epics of a lost world and its 
recovery leave the solution of the problem~ too re- 
mote, too abstract, too far from the present disaster 
and his own sad ease. He will write a tragedy. 
It is not difficult to see why the story of Samson 
‘ impressed itself upon Milton’s soul, saturated with 
the Bible, nor why he chose the hero of Dan. Samson, 

7 divinely endowed, puissant, victorious at every turn, 
too secure in his self-confidence, is at length over- 
come, betrayed bya woman, taken captive by his 
enemies, blinded, despised, but at last regaining his 
prowess and slaying his tormentors by an act of 
valor that whelms himself with them in destruction. 
The tragedy is his interpretation of ‘the downfall of 
the commonwealth and of his own distressful estate. 
With true artistic and moral skill he made no allu- 
sion whatever in the poem to himself or to his age. 
But his contemporaries saw the parallel in proportion 
te the sensitiveness of their intellectual and moral 
vision. 

As a work of art the poem is dominated by the 
classical motive. Again in this great drama, as in the 
religious syncretism of the second century, the Greek 
spirit and the Hebrew spirit meet, conjoin and flow 
together in one translucent stream. As then, too, it 
is Christianity that unites them,—this time at the 
hands of one who is both Puritan and poet. Puritan- 
ism and poetry—what have these in common?—con- 
science and beauty, self-restraint and self-expression, 
ice and flame? Ask of nature when spring sun and 
winter snow conspire and by virtue of true conse- 
quence the stately river flows through summer fields. 

How Greek in form and temper and structure 1s 
this tragedy! The presence of the chorus, the limita- 
tion of the action to the twenty-four-hour period, the 
restraint, the classic mould and framework. On the 
other hand, the characters, the zeal for righteousness, 
the vision of God, the solemn sense of sin and judg- 
ment, all reflect the Hebrew spirit. Job’s lament 
recurs once more, filled with a like though briefer 

* pathos :— - 
O that torment should not be confined- 
To the body’s wounds and sores! 


Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless. 
This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
No long petition—speedy death, 

The close of all my miseries and the balm. 


And yet how bathed in the spirit of Christianity is 
it all! The penitent submission,— 


Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 
But justly; I myself have brought them on; 


the clear insight into the weakness of mere unguided 
strength, ‘ 
But what is strength without a double share 


Of wisdom? Vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall; 


“the conviction that it is well, if not best, to be num- 
bered among those , : 
Whom patience finally must crown, 


and the victorious faith that through sorrow and sin 
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good will at last emerge. All this is deeply Christian. 
Nothing is finer than Samson’s faith that whatever 
happens to himself God will vindicate his Name :— 


He, be sure, 
Will not connive or linger, thus provoked, 
But will arise and his great name assert. 


Such lofty treatment of an Old Testament story 
would be next to impossible to-day, by which the 
rough and simple hero of an untutored Israelitish 
tribe is transformed, by the revering Puritan imagina- 
tion,.to the lordly proportions of a champion of the 
Almighty. Samson is Christianized, universalized. 
He reasons with the moral elevation of a saint. He 
rejects temptation after temptation,—the summons of 
Manoah his father back to a life of honored ease in 
his old home; the enticements of the sorceress Delilah 
seeking to win him back to her traitorous arms, the 
swaggering intimidations of the braggart giant, 
Harapha, whom Samson thrice defies to single fight,— 


As a petty enterprise of small enforce. 


All this would be as legitimate in drama to-day as it 
was in Milton’s time, but who could do it? Those two 
great lovers of Milton, Keats in England and William 
Vaughn Moody in America, caught the.  Miltonic 
majesty of theme and tone, but the Seriptural fervor 
and the deep-dwelling faith were not for them to 
reproduce, 

The motive and end of the tragedy is the same as 
that of ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ ‘‘to assert eternal Provi- 
dence,’’ which, Milton believed, was as sure to emerge 
vietorious from the confusion of human defeat and dis- 
heartenment as in the vanquishment of heavenly rebel- 
lions, the carving of worlds out of chaos, and the 
rescue of fallen man. 

The close of the poem is its glory. There are flag- 
ging if not feeble. passages in the body of the poem, 
but the conclusion is strong and solemn, when the be- 
leaguered hero turns upon his enemies and 


as an eagle 
His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads, 


in death conjoined with his slaughtered foes. 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 

Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


Milton left his hero and his cause thus solemnly 
vindicated, though not triumphant. He made quiet 
confidence, not rash prophecy, his stay; and in the 
emergence of his own unclouded fame, and in his 
country’s recovery of her sanity and freedom, the 
victory of truth and right was at least partially ful- 
filled for which he sang and toiled and suffered. 

That England under the strain of her great tempta- 
tion to imperialistic dominion and in the present 
slough caused by the fearful drainage of the war, lies, 
with ours and all the nations, under the depression and 
moral exhaustion of reaction from the dream of world- 
brotherhood is no sign that-Providence has withdrawn 
its support, or that the deep-seated moral idealism of 
humanity will not revive. 

So Virtue, given for lost, 
Depressed and overthrown, as seemed, 
Like that self-begotten bird 


In the Arabian woods embost, 
That no second knows nor third, 


Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deemed. 
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“The Beyond Within” 


GEORGE R. DODSON 
THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. -By James 


Bissett Pratt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. 
Tun Secret Sprines. By Harry O° Hig- 
gins. New York: Harper & Brother. 1920. 
THE War Neuroses aS PuHysroLogic Con- 
SERVATIONS. By Sidney I. Schwab, M.D. 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. ee 
pp. 579-635. 

Fascinating to the normal child are 
stories of exploration and discovery. 
Even when the adventure was a partial 
failure, as in the many early attempts 
to reach the North Pole, interest is no 
less keen.- The appreciative adult mind 
has a similar feeling about the cosmical 
explorations of this great age, about the 
new knowledge of the sidereal universe 
and the realm of the infinitely small. 

Rapid progress is at present being made 
in another region, in “The Beyond that 
is Within,” in the subconscious section 
of human life. We know enough about it 
now to realize that the future will know 
more, and that this knowledge will be of 
incalculable value to our race. The two 
books and the paper mentioned above, 
taken together, will give a fairly clear 
idea of the way the subject looks at 
present. Professor Pratt, always judicious 
and trustworthy, explains the four mean- 
ings attached by psychologists to the word 
“subconscious.” Dr. Schwab, one of the 
most eminent American neurologists, sets 
forth in his paper the view he reached in 
treating American soldiers for nervous 
troubles while in France. Dr. E. H. Reede, 
under the pseudonym of Harvey O’Hig- 
gins, gives a popular account of concrete 
cases, so disguised as to be unrecognizable 
by his patients, yet illustrating in an 
entertaining way the principles involved. 

Every one knows that there is more in 
life and in mind than there is in con- 
sciousness at any particular time. Proc- 
esses are ripening, suppressed fears and 
desires are interfering with the nervous 
keyboard of our vegetative life, and affec- 
tions are growing which finally surprise 
us when they emerge into consciousness. 
Aome Freudian writers have made the 
subject repulsive by an extreme and one- 
sided interpretation, and some charlatans 
who do not fear to take the name of 
science in vain are making use of the 
“public interest in the subconscious for 
their own profit. Nevertheless, much light 
has already been shed on this region 
which aids us in practical moral and 
social problems. 

Shell shock, or war neurosis, is not, 
for example, a disease of cowards, but 
of brave men. There is in us all an in- 
stinctive, primitive defence mechanism 
against the menace of wounds and death. 
It is not conscious, but automatic. Some- 
times in a period of unconsciousness, or 
when the soldier is dazed by the shock 
of an explosion, this inherited defence 
mechanism gets a chance to work. Con- 
scious control being lost, the instinctive 
reactions take possession. The soldier 
knows that paralysis of the right arm, 
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or blindness or deafness, will remove him 
from the front lines to a position out of 
danger. In his normal state, this remains 
in the background of his mind, unacknowl- 
edged, suppressed. He does not surrender. 
But it comes to the front when he is not 
quite himself. If this fear reaction is 
not treated intelligently, but allowed to 
become fixed, stereotyped, and organized, 
we have a difficult ease of shell shock, 
or war neurosis. 

The cure is’ through psychological treat- 
ment, and a great part of it is a simple 
explanation, The same thing is seen in 
time of peace. Here is a woman who 
beconies ill although the physician is un- 
able to find any physical disorder. One 
who has some knowledge of the subcon- 
scious is called in, and he begins by send- 
ing out of the house the patient’s sister- 
in-law. He then explains to her the obvi- 
ous fact of the situation, namely, that the 
domineering visitor had taken entire 
charge of things, so that the sick woman 
was thwarted in one of her deepest de- 
sires,—to be mistress in her own house. 
This was explained, with the result that, 
so to speak, she “took up her bed and 
walked.” . 

One of the best-established results of 
investigation so far is that, in general, 
it is very bad policy to revile and bury 
our natural instincts and desires. We 
get them out of consciousness, but they go 
on affecting our bodies. Suppose a cat 
endowed with our philosophical and re- 
ligious capacities. Having decided to re- 
press the emotion of anger in the presence 
of her hereditary enemy the dog, she might 
; Succeed in ignoring the dog to the point 
of being unaware of the animal, but, being 
annoyed by the rising of her hair, she 
might go to the physician for a sedative. 
The only cure would be an explanation, 
namely, that in repressing her emotion, 
the symptom had been split off from it, 
so that what appeared to her conscious- 
ness was the chronic bodily irritation. 

Of course, we must in the future, as 
in the past, continue to suppress and con- 
trol instinctive desires; but we need not 
try to root them out, or refuse to acknowl- 
edge them. It is bad policy to revile our 
instinctive endowment, to try to “forget 
it.” We must not forget, or run away 
from, our griefs, fears, or impulses. Rather 
must we face and understand them. Our 
feelings and emotions are not bad; they 
are as natural as the waterfall or the 
wind. For instance, in adolescence and 
afterward, thoughts and emotions will rise 
in the mind from time to time which 
ascetic and Puritan Christianity has con- 
demned as wicked. The better way would 
be to frankly face them, and say: “I 
understand your biological significance. 
The meaning of all this is that I am des- 
tined to be a parent sometime. You are 
tendencies to the parental function. I 
cannot yield to you now, and I shall not 
allow my thoughts or imagination to play 
over the subject.” ; 

On the other hand, sin may be regarded 
as a subliminal complex. When a moral 
preacher reveals to a man a low motive 
that has influenced his conduct, it is 
dragged up into light, and cured by con- 
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| thermore, these studies make parents and 

teachers realize with extreme vividness, 
what in a way they always knew, that 
the early impressions of children, their 
hero and heroine ideals, their inferiority 
complexes or fears or aversions, become 
secret springs which influence and some- 
times shape their career, affecting their 
character and conduct, health and happi- 
ness. The encouraging aspect of the mat- 
ter is that the subconscious is like a gar- 
den which we can plant with beautiful 
flowers and fruits. The result is certain, 
even though at times we are discouraged 
because we fail to see it. 


Gospel in a Poem 


THESE THINGS SHALL Bp. By George Lans- 
bury. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1920. 

In church we delight to sing as a hymn 
the poem of J. A. Symonds’s beginning 

These things shall be! a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise. 
Mr. Lansbury’s little book is a paraphrase 
of the hymn, one chapter for each stanza. 
The poem is his gospel. It expresses and 
sustains his faith that “a humanity made 
perfect by love shall occupy the earth, 
because in every human heart there is 
the desire, the longing for peace and 
contentment which can only come to us 
individually when we are conscious our 
fellow men and women enjoy the same 
conditions of life as ourselves.” The gen- 
erous intention ‘of this utterance is obvyi- 
ous and praiseworthy, and for the most 
part the six chapters of prose maintain 
the idealism of the six stanzas of the 
hymn. But some questions about con- 
erete duty arise and Mr. Lansbury’s ex- 
pressions leave us in the lurch. He is an 
uncompromising and unqualified pacifist. 
Suppose, then, that an Asiatic horde like 
the Huns of Attila proceeded to loot and 
destroy a nation that was aiming to 
realize Mr. Lansbury’s ideal of organized 
fraternity. Mr. Lansbury apparently 
would not use force in resistance to the 
impending destruction. His conscience is 
troubled that our ‘navies blockaded the 
German ports during the war. A certain 
powerful person promised to leave the 
French only their eyes to weep with 

In one paragraph he applauds Bolshe- 
vism and at the same time professes to 
be “as much opposed to the dictatorship 
of a handful of intellectuals or a handful 
of workmen as I am to the dictatorship 
of emperors, kings or oligarchy. Democ- 
racy must mean the will of the major- 
ity.” The profession is excellent, but has 
Mr. Lansbury a discriminating conception 
of Bolshevism? Again, Mr. Lansbury 
holds that all poverty is the communal 
creation of riches. For a quarter of a 
century the writer of this notice has 
studied the cases of poverty arising in 
one city and he knows that such a dic- 
tum is foolishness. It seems clear that 
the editor of the London Daily Herald 
for all his amiable ideals stops too short 
in his thinking, that he lacks discrimina- 
tion and good judgment in conerete cases 
of. experience. Probably that is why his 
Daily Herald accepted a subsidy from the 


Bolshevists for the furtherance of its — 


‘F. A.C. 


- Green & Co. 


AkGeholar on Luke 


St. Luke: Tur Man AnD His Work. By 
H. Mclachlan, M.A., B.D. London: Longmans, 
1920. 


The author of this treatise is one of 
the younger generation of Unitarian 
scholars in England, holding the position 
of lecturer in Hellenistic Greek in the 
University of Manchester. Here is ample 
evidence of competent scholarship in a 
field which is just now one of the most 
fruitful in the whole area of New Testa- 
ment studies. Mr. McLachlan attempts to 
distil from the records the maximum yield 
of information concerning the personality 
and activities of the writer of the Third 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. His 
attempt is on the whole successful; he 
does shed a great deal of light on a some- 
what obscure career. Here and there, of 
course, his conclusions will seem to-some 
of his fellow-students precarious infer- 
ences, but with whatever deductions, there 
is here solid contribution to the discus- 
sion. The writer in question is confidently 
identified with “Luke the beloved physi- 
cian” of Colossians, and this identifica- 

; tion forms the basis of all that follows. 
We hear something, but fortunately far 
less than in most books on “Luke,” of 
his alleged medical training and vocabu- 
lary, a mare’s nest which has been defi- 
nitely exposed by Cadbury. There is no 
chapter on “Luke the Physician,” though 
there are chapters on Luke as the man of 
letters,. the linguist, the editor, the theo- 
logian, the humorist, the letter-writer, the 
reporter, the diarist. The remaining 
chapters deal with Luke and his friends, 
the Gallio episode, the “Western” addition 
to Luke vi. 4, and the literary relation- 
ships of Luke to the Wisdom of Solomon.. 
The book closes with an elaborate and 
persuasive argument that the story of 
the woman taken in adultery was an origi- 
nal part of the Third Gospel (after xxi. 
38), probably drawn from the Gospel ac 
cording to the Hebrews. Incidentally, 
Professor McLachlan gives a modified ap- 
proval to Torrey’s hypothesis of Aramaic 
sources for Acts. Most such works have 
an axe to grind. This treatise throughout 
pleads for the “Western text” of Luke- 
Acts, as it is represented in Codex Bezv. 
But readers who cannot accept this main 
eontention will yet profit greatly by the 
detailed and skilful discussion. It should 

; be said that the work is one for students 
rather than for the general reader. It at 
every point takes for granted an acquain- 
tance with the critical problems involved 
and a keen interest in their solution. 
Here and there a word excites a query, 
Why should the late Johannes Weiss of 
Heidelberg always be cited as “John 
Weiss”? And “Agrapha’” is not a singu- 
lar form, as page 238 twice makes it 


The Synoptic Gospels 
A Harmony or THE SyNoPTIC GOSPELS IN 
Grevk. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and Hdgar 
Johnson Goodspeed. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1920. 


‘The earlier futile effort to write or to 

study “the life of Christ” has given place 
to the more! modest and fruitful investi- 
gation of the mission of Jesus. The 
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sources for a historical investigation of 
this mission are practically limited to the 
Synoptic Gospels. So much a century of 
study has taught us. And these Gospels 
must be utilized as synoptic, as three 
versions of a common tradition, with close 
literary interdependence, not as three in- 
dependent accounts. No one of. them may 
be studied alone, especially neither 
Matthew nor Luke. We may study the 
Third Gospel to throw light on the per- 
sonality and characteristics of the man 
who wrote it and its companion work on 
the. activities of the apostles, but if we 
are seeking for light on the mind and 
work of Jesus, we must control it by 
constant comparison with one of its 
sources, Mark, and with Matthew, in 
which another of its sources lies embed- 
ded. Luke’s own preface tells us so 
much. Hence the “Harmonies” of_ these 
documents, whose name is legion. The 
term “Harmony” is somewhat unfortu- 
nate; we do not wish, and commonly do 
not get, a forcible harmonizing of discre- 
pant records. We want, and have, what 
the Germans properly call a Synopse. 
Of existent synopses of the Greek Gos- 
pels of Mark, Matthew, and Luke, the 
most useful is the work now under re- 
view. It prints the text of Westcott-Hort, 
with subjoined brief apparatus criticus, 
divided into convenient sections with il- 
luminating titles. The aim being to pre- 
sent the documents rather than the Gos- 
pel-material, each of the three is printed 


‘complete in its own order (with two in- 


evitable exceptions). This “means, of 
course, duplication of material wherever 
there is difference of order. For ex- 
ample, the Lucan genealogy must appear 
twice, the rejection at Nazareth twice, and 
the like. Thus we are able to study most 
effectively the work of each Evangelist ; 
for the study of the material, that is, of 
the tradition concerning Jesus, another 
kind of synopsis would be more service- 
able. In such a synopsis the arrangement 
of each separate Gospel would be disre- 
garded, in favor of a parallelizing of ma- 
terial. This is the method of the well- 
known Synopse of Huck, rendered in Eng- 
lish by Ross Finney. Huck prints Mark 
in his first column; Burton and Good- 
speed put Matthew there, an arrangement 
whose utility is not apparent. But we 
repeat, this is the best of existing “har- 
monies’ for the Synoptic study of the 
first three Gospels in Greek. The editors 
have put the present generation of stu- 
dents greatly in their debt The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press deserves high praise 
for the book’s typographical perfection. 


France and Memories 

Tor SPELL OF THE HART OF FRANCE. By 
André Hallays. Translated, with a Foreword, 
by Frank Roy Fraprie. Boston: The Page 
Company. 1920. 

The heart of France is the region about 
Paris. Here are towns, villages, and chi- 
teaux of charm and beauty and filled 
with memories of the past. M. Hallays, 
in these essays, writes as a lover of the 
glories of the time of Louis Quatorze and 
its magnificent building and also of the 
beauty of the obscure and little-known 
places out of the beaten path. He visual- 
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izes with the eye of the architect and 
sees also with human interest and recalls 
the storied past that clings to these places 
and sets it before us in a narrative of 
unfailing charm. In fact, his architec- 
tural descriptions, admirable as they are, 
serve more as framework for a series of 
portraits of men and women, good and 
bad, famous and obscure, who once peo- 
pled these chateaux and villages and lived 
and loved and plotted and suffered. Some 
of the places he describes, as Soissons and 
the valley of the Oise, have been devas- * 
tated by the tragedy of war since he 
visited them; but, as the Foreword says, 
the memories of these architectural beau- 
ties are imperishable. There are nearly 
fifty illustrations. 


The Bride of Mission San Jose 

Tur Brive or MISSION SAN Josn. By John 
Augustine Cull. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. : 

This tale of early California bears con- 
vineing testimony to the value of fiction 
written upon themes definitely American. 
Its scenes laid amid picturesque surround- 
ings, in a period little familiar to the aver- 
age reader, it has not a little value, 
whether as history or romance. Although 
its style is uneven and in places decidedly 
amateurish, while its plot is loosely woven, 
and many of its incidents are wholly mel- 
odramatic, yet as a story it is worth while. 
Its author has certain gifts which expe- 
rience is likely to develop into novyel- 
writing of no mean value. 


a “2 
No Te a te 2 ot 
S$ Cook &9 
To set sail in a great ship for the other 
side of the earth and see in living reality 


the curious peoples and strange places 
you have dreamed about, will be a dream 
come true if you join one of our 


AROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS 


We are organizing two westward and two 
eastward Tours, commencing respectively 
from the Pacific Coast, September 3rd 
and October rst, and from New York, 
October 15th and November 26th. The 
Itineraries are the best that have ever 
been planned and sufficiently flexible to 
align with individual desires. Send for 
Program. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
336 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Great Adventure 
FRANCES J. DELANO 


A little lane, a crooked lane, 
Pink roses blooming there ; 

And “spink-spank-spinks’”’ 0’ bobolinks 
A-sprinkling all the air. 


Two little maids, two tiny maids; 
The lane they follow long, 
A-wandering and a-listening 
To whistle, pipe, and song. 


A wide, wide marsh, a velvet marsh; 
A salt smell in the air; 

And funny crabs, the fiddler ‘crabs, 
A-scurrying everywhere. 


A shining sea, a sparkling sea, 
A sky just like a dream, 

Where great white birds wheel round and round, 
Then dip and dive and scream. 


What fun, what fun for little maids, 
If only they would dare! 

Then down they sit, and hard they work, 
Till tiny feet are bare. 


Oh, how they splash, and how they dash 
The water high in air, 

Till, all at once, a shadow dark! 
’Tis mother standing there! 


-| smiled! 


Of course to bed they’re quickly sent, 
But sweet the sleep they win; 

For underneath their tear-stained lids 
The happy dreams fly in 


Of little lanes, dear crooked lanes, 
Pink roses blooming there; 

And “spink-spank-spinks” 0’ bobolinks 
A-sprinkling all the air. 


Oh, years have gone, with many days, 
The envy of a king; 

But never once a day like this 
Wor grand adventuring. 


Sing Foo’s Different May-basket 


ROSE BROOKS 


“T filled every single May-basket with 
something different,’ chattered Cynthia, 
dancing on her toes at mother’s heels. 
“You didn’t hear me come downstairs, did 
you? ’Cause I tried to be a mouse, and I 
took ail my six little frilly baskets out 
on the front steps, and the lavender one I 
filled full of violets. Do you _ think 
Annabel loves violets? But nobody who 
can smell could help loving violets,” she 
went on before mother could possibly 
answer. ‘And the pinky one I filled with 
purkil pansies” (never could Cynthia’s 
tongue say purple), “and the white one I 
filled with lemon-verbenas,—oh, all colors, 
—and the yellow one— Oh, there’s Sing 
Foo!” 

The click of the side gate, shuffling 
dog-trot steps on the cement walk, and 
two sharp knocks of his long pole on the 
back door announced Sing Foo. Every 
week-day morning the patient blue-clad 
Chinaman jogged around to the back door, 
—and to many other back doors,—over 
one shoulder a long wooden pole weighted 
at each end by a heavy round basket 
filled, tray by tray, with the freshest veg- 
etables and the firmest fruit that the big 
market in San Francisco offered each 
morning at dawn> 

Cynthia never tired of going to the 
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| back door with mother; never tired of} 


hearing Sing Foo’s “Velly nice day,” no 
matter what the weather; never tired of 
seeing him lift out the trays of luscious 
grapes and bloom-covered plums and 
peaches and the lower trays of all the 
gay-colored vegetables that grow under the 
California sun. And Sing Foo must have 
liked to see little Cynthia standing eagerly 
by while her mother chose from his cool 
wares, for often the grave Chinaman 
brought her little packages of delicious 
Chinese candy cut in thin strips and tast- 
ing of cocoanut, or gay red bags of warty- 
looking Liche nuts, or at Fourth of July 
time square packets ~of sparky Chinese 
fireworks. ‘For little Missy?” he always 
said with a curious little upward inflec- 
tion all his own. Yes, more often than 
not there was something tucked away in 
one corner or another of Sing Foo’s bas- 
ket for Cynthia. 

Once or twice Cynthia had run and cut 
a few roses for him while mother exam- 
ined the tempting trays and.at such times 
wasn’t Sing Foo pleased! He actually 
So on this dewy first-of-May 
motning Cynthia had saved for Sing Foo 
the sixth May-basket, frilly with crépe 
paper ruffles and filled with dainty tea- 
roses. “Course I don’t s’pose he knows 
about May Day,’ she had said, “but 
that doesn’t matter, and I put in tea- 
roses cause they have such lots of tea in 
China I thought it would make him feel 
at home.” The explanation was perfectly 
serious and well-intentioned, and mother 
never sO much as smiled. 

So at the familiar knock, out the door 
scampered Cynthia, May-basket in hand, 
and the next second mother heard het 
calling delightedly: “Oh, mother, do 
come! Come quick and see! Sing Foo 
does know ’bout May-baskets—he has 
the darlingest one you ever did see! What 
do you think it’s filled with, mother?” 


| And Cynthia’s voice broke with merry 


laughter. 

What do you think mother saw when 
she stepped out the door? ‘To be sure, 
one basket looked as usual, and already 
Sing Foo was busily lifting out the tempt- 
ing straw-woven trays. But the other? 
All the trays had been taken out of the 
other, in which sat—grave and uncon- 
cerned as Sing Foo himself—a little Chi- 
nese boy of three! 

“Oh!” said mother, running down the 
steps; and for once she had no eyes for 
fresh {ruit and crisp vegetables. 

“Oh, mother, did you ever in all your 
life see such a cunning cap?” said Cynthia. 
“Little pointed ears of fur on the corners 
of it! And did you ever in all your life 
see such cunning shoe-toos?”’ She pointed 
rapturously at two wee feet in blue and 
gold slippers with thick white soles. 

“And his little blue blouse-coat with 
glass buttons!” said mother. “Mayn’t we 
take him out, Sing Foo?” 

Sing Foo gravely lifted the gayly 
dressed baby out and stood him on his two 
little Oriental feet. ‘“Sick—miother she 
sick,” he explained. Me have take boy— 
he not cry,’ he added proudly, his brown 
hand laid gently on the little black-queued 
figure that pressed close to him. 

“But it’s just the very day to bring 
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him!” crowed Cynthia. “But you didn’t 
know that, did you, Sing Foo? See, I 
made you a May-basket,” and in answer 
to his puzzled smile she added: “You’ve 
acted out May Day just as if you'd always 
known about it! And your basket is the 
differentest and the cunningest anybody 
ever did see!” 

“That’s why you’re late this morning,” 
smiled mother, kneeling before the basket 
in which the little Chinaman was again 
sitting. “You'll be very late before you 
make all your rounds this morning, Sing 
Foo! Everybody will love your May- 
basket !” 

“Bring him again even if it isn’t May 
Day!” urged Cynthia, running ahead and 
opening the gate. “I’m going ’way to the 
front gate to see the last of Sing Foo’s 
May-basket!”’ And the last she did see 
of it, when Sing Foo dog-trotted around 
the next corner and out of sight, was a 
gay, fur-pointed little cap bending over a 
yellow basket of tea-roses held close to a 
small appreciative nose. 

“Tsn’t it lucky I chose tea-roses!” sang 
Cynthia, as she danced around the house 
again. ‘Cause, little-bits as he is, I s’ pose 
he knows all about tea already !” 


Cats, Indians, and Englishmen 
ANNE BLAIR 


When you read the name of this story, 
you don’t know exactly what it is to be 
about, do you? 
guessing, I’ll tell you that it’s about Billy 
Burns. 

Billy Burns brought his report-card 
home from school one day and pulled it 
reluctantly out of its yellow envelope. 
“A, B, A—, C,”’ read mother over his 
shoulder, and then she stopped. “Why, 
Billy,” she sighed, “D in history? I won- 
der what the matter is? Your other marks 
always make me feel proud till we get 
to history.” 

“I can’t fasten things together,” said 
Billy, a little frown between his brown 
eyes. ‘ 

“Fasten things together ye 


Mother's 


“T can’t remember when who did what,” 
said Billy, and though mother smiled at 
his language, she understood perfectly. 

“Maybe we can find a way to fasten 
things together,’ she said hopefully. ST 
want to run down cellar and change 
the furnace drafts, then we’ll have lunch- 
eon,” she said. 

“Kitty down cellar?” Billy called after 
her. “If he is, ’m coming after him.” 
Kitty was a new member of the family 
and as yet unnamed. 

“He’s asleep; let him alone,’ mother 
called softly back. “Asleep by the fur- 
nace in the nice box-bed you fixed for 
him.” 

“Why, mother,” said Billy, round-eyed, 
“that’s what we had in our history to 
learn for this afternoon.” 

“Billy!” said mother. “As if there were 
cats and furnaces in your history lesson !” 

“Not furnaces,” said Billy, 
with her, “and not ¢ats, but that’s just 
what the Indians said when they found 
an Englishman asleep.” 


So while you are still” 


laughing 
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_ book. 


mother. 
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'*Saia what?” asked mother, completely 


at sea. “There weren’t any furnaces 
when Indians were prowling after English- 
men. Billy, what are we both talking 
about?” 

“Whenever the Indians came across an 
Englishman asleep in the woods they 
would say, ‘He is an Englishman; he is 
asleep; let him alone.’ ” 

“Oh!” said mother. 
the cats and furnaces. But what Indians 
said that, and when? I didn’t remember 
Indians and Englishmen were so friendly 
in the early days.” 

“That's just the trouble,” said Billy. 
“IT can’t remember what Indians, and 
when, and it was something about Friends, 
—not friendly, the way you just said it.” 

“What's the difference? If they were 

friends, they were friendly.” 
’ “It was Friends, with a capital F right 
in the middle of the sentence. 
study it, and I can’t remember, and we 
have to know it this afternoon.” 

Oe. course—Friends ! I’m beginning to 
remember now myself,’ said mother. 
“Just you wait a minute, Billy Burns, and 
you'll take all the honors in history this 
afternoon.” Mother ran upstairs to her 
own book-shelves and when back at the 
table she turned the pages of a worn brown 
“Here’s the place,’ she triumphed, 
and read two paragraphs aloud to Billy, 
who, though he listened, shook his head 
doubtfully. 

“Of course you'll remember,” insisted 
“I’m going to hang everything in 
these two paragraphs on separate little 
pegs inside your head, and when you get 
up to recite this afternoon you -can take 
them down in order, just as if they were 
clothes hung in a row.” 

' “Gray clothes,” laughed Billy. 
wore gray clothes, didn’t they? 
the Friends it talks about?” 

“Why, Billy, the Friends were the 
Quakers. I wonder why the history 
doesn’t say so more plainly.” 
~ “Then we'll name kitty ‘Quaker’!” said 
Billy. “’Cause he’s my friend, and his 
coat is gray.” 

“Of. course,’ agreed mother, instantly. 
“Now kitty has fastened Quakers and 
Friends together for us, and next he’s 
going to fasten Indians and Englishmen 


“Now I see about 


“Quakers 
Who are 


together and the lesson is learned !” 


“Can he?’ Billy’s interest didn’t lag 
this time. “How?” 

“Because the Quakers were peaceful and 
gentle and they made a treaty with the 
Indians, and because the Indians thought 
the treaty was a fair one they thought 
better of all Englishmen. So after that, 
when they found an Englishman asleep in 
the woods they didn’t scalp him; they 
remembered the Quakers ‘and left him un- 
molested. ie 

“T can remember that,” said Billy, “if 
I think about kitty.” 

“Hxactly,” said mother. “And you said 
in the beginning that you could remember 
what the treaty was about, so now all 
you have to remember is that the Indians 
made it at Burlington, in 1674,—Burling- 
ton, New Jersey. Surely you can remem- 
ber that?” 

“No, I can’t,” said Billy, positively. “I 


don’t know why, but I can’t.” 


And I did]’ 
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“Yes, you can. You’re going to know 
all your history lesson this afternoon,” 
said mother, just as positively. “And 
every day after this you’re going to know 
your history lesson, because I’m going to 
help you. Scamper upstairs and get a red 
crayon and come with me. We've only 
five minutes, but you’re going to remember, 
and next time we'll have less primitive 
methods. Quick! Ill be down cellar.” 

“He’s asleep; let him alone,’ whispered 
mother, two minutes later. 

“He’s a Quaker,” chuckled Billy. 

“Now write Burlington, New Jersey, in 
big red letters on his box-house—that’s it! 
Now crayon 1674,—play it’s his telephone 
number.” 

“Mother !” 

“Anything to fasten it in your mind,” 
mother whispered back, laughing. ‘“We’ll 
be more sensible next time.” 

That afternoon when the teacher asked 
the first history question, Billy’s hand 
shot up. 

“Billy?” asked Miss Brown, pleased and 
surprised. “Can you tell us all about the 
treaty, Billy?” 

Billy jumped to his feet and recited 
Without ‘a second’s hesitation. And all the 
time he was talking, what do you suppose 
he saw? A little round fur-ball of a gray 
kitten asleep in a wooden box on one side 
of which was chalked in tall red letters, 
“Burlington, New Jersey, 1674.” 

“T hope the others know the lesson as 
well,” said Miss Brown, approvingly, after 
he finished. After school she asked Billy 


to stay a minute, and when they were! 


alone she said: “I’ve been troubled about 
your history, Billy, but to-day’s lesson was 
perfect. What made such a difference?” 

“My cat,” said Billy, promptly. 

“Billy! I’m not joking, dear.” 

“No, Miss Brown, I’m not joking. It 
was my cat,” and gravely he told the 
story of the luncheon-hour. 

“Oh, I see,” said Miss Brown. ‘Perhaps 
the cat has helped me, too. So you 
couldn’t remember before when and where 
who did what?’ She smiled in spite of 
herself. “And the cat fastened every- 
thing together? I’m going to see if I 
ean’t learn history from that eat.” 

“Mother said she was going to help me 
every day,’ said Billy, happily, at the 
same time pulling the signed report-card 
out of his pocket. “And she thinks there 
won’t be any more D’s. Mother’s just as 
good as the cat,” he added, his voice all 
praise. “Do you think ‘Quaker’ is a good 
name for him?” 


A Lost Tribe 


At the bottom of a canyon three thousand 
feet deep, in Northern Arizona, live the 
Havasupai Indians, a small tribe of about one 
hundred and seventy-five members. Mr. 
Leslie Spier visited the tribe last summer to 
get data for the American Museum of Natural 
History, and he says any one who wishes to 
see these Indians at home must clamber down 
a trail almost perpendicular, and too narrow 
for a horse! It is this very entrance which 
has hidden the tribe from the eyes of the 
world. Less than ten years ago the Havasu- 
pai Indians used stone implements of their 
own making. They live in brush huts, but 
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go into them only when it rains. Instead of 
using dishes of any kind, they eat out of 
deep square baskets which the squaws weave. 
Mr. Spier says they are the cleanest Indians 
he has ever seen. The boys are as much at 
home in the swift-rushing river as are the fish 
themselves. The first word of this tribe 
came to the outside world as long ago as the 
signing of our Declaration of Independence, 
and, in spite of an occasional effort to get 
them out of their deep canyon, there they 
have lived without progress, content with 
their few fruit-trees, their small patches of 
corn, beans, and squash, and with the wild 
deer. and turkeys, antelope, and mountain 
sheep which live on the mountain-sides above 
them. 


On May Morning 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I'll hang this pretty basket here, 

And then she’ll come, my grandma dear, 
And when she sees, she’ll smile and say: 
“Dear me! Is this the first of May?” 


She'll smell the flowers fresh and fair, 
And try to guess who hung them there. 
I'll hide behind the maple-tree 

Till grandma goes indoors, you see. 


And then I’ll hurry in and say, 
“Dear grandma, you’re my Queen of May!” 


The Movie versus the Text-book 


The children in two public schools in Evans- 
ton, Ill., have just voted, by a large majority, 
that the screen is better than the text-book 
for studying nature. Miss Edna H. Bausch, 
science teacher of the Noyes Street and the 
Lincolnwood schools, put the children of the 
seventh and eighth grades to the test by 
showing them the film, .produced by the 
Society for Visual. Education, ‘“‘The Life His- 
tory of the Monarch Butterfly.”” Not only 
were the young nature students vastly more 
interested in the “movie” way, but in fifteen 
minutes they knew more about. the “Black 
Monarch” than they had learned about the 
“Black Swallowtail,” which they had studied 
for six separate thirty-minute periods from 
text-books and specimens. That is the record 
of the papers they wrote on the ‘‘Black Mon- 
arch” during the last fifteen minutes of the 
science period. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. 
Kidder, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. 
Slocum, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary. 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass.- (temporary). 
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~When the Bluebird Comes 
to New Hampshire 


H. C. MC DOUGALL 


Last spring, Rev. H. C. McDougall, 
of Franklin, N.H., sent me _ these 
verses which he had just written. He 
said, ‘“‘They are not of much value, 
but voice my exultant spirit when the 
bluebird brings his message of spring.” 
Many of your readers may be glad to 
recall his ‘“exultant spirit” through 
these words, now that he is no longer 
with us. ARTHUR E. WILSON. 


There’s a flutter of wings in the arch above, 
There’s a flash of color to match the sky, 

And a Bluebird’s note comes down like love, 
Sounding an angel heraldry. 


Telling of Springtime on the way, 
Telling of blossoms that wait to shine 
In all the glory of Sunny May; 

When Springtime opens her page divine. 


I bow my forehead in worship deep 

Of the Power that sends that songster bright 

From the far-off realms, where the breezes 
sweep 

Over grassy banks, over daisies white. 


For I know the power that guides his wing 
Will guide my steps when I wander far, 
And teach my heart, like his, to sing 

Its joy in the beauty of world and star. 


What They Do at Norfolk House 


The famous centre called “‘The Crossroads 
of the Community’’ is a world of its own 


Cynics who like to say that community 
centres and settlement Jhouses are all 
alike—paternalistic, theoretical, purveying 
suspicious charity—are invited to inspect 
the only Unitarian institution of the kind 
in Boston. 

Three hundred and eighty Unitarians 
last year furnished the bulk of the sup- 

_port that gave Norfolk House Centre, 
in John FEliot Square, Roxbury, the 
opportunity to contribute twelve months 
of real, constructive service to its com- 
munity. 

But men as well as money are needed 
at Norfolk House. A committee of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League chapters in 
Metropolitan Boston are considering the 
Centre as an outlet for the energy which 
their organization has inspired in them. 
Readers- of THr Rk&GISTER may recall 
an item printed a few weeks ago in 
which the activity of the All Souls 
Chapter, New York City, was described. 
The details of the work being done in an 
East- Side settlement house by the All 
Souls laymen was printed for a purpose 
other than to give credit where credit was 
due. 

Norfolk House Centre beckons to the 
laymen of Boston and urges them to apply 
the principles of service which their 
faith emphasizes as fundamental. If the 
laymen do not gather from what follows 
a clear idea of what they can contribute 
in personal service; the director, Fred- 
erick J. Soule, Roxbury 229, can be specific 
and definite. 

For six years Norfolk House Centre has 
been in its present strategic location in 
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Roxbury, where it has extended and de- 
veloped the experience and record of the 
thirty years when it was the South End 
Industrial School, a block away. Ten 
resident workers are assisted by thirty- 
five non-resident workers and fifty volun- 
teers who have accepted weekly assign- 
ments. General supervision of policy and 
activity is in the hands of a board of 
twenty-six managers working with com- 
mittees, fifteen of which represent Unita- 
rian churches or groups of Unitarians sup- 
porting specific departments. Registration 
in clubs and classes now exceeds two 
thousand two hundred. 

Seventy per cent. of the_members are 
children; only six per cent. are registered 
from outside Roxbury; seventy-nine per 


cent. are Roman Catholics, as agains: a 


WHAT HAPPENS TO MY 
REGISTER 


Tue CurisTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes of five, three, 
and two dollars for the best 
three stories telling in two hun- 
dred and fifty words or less 
“What Happens to My Recis- 
TER.” For instance, Dr. A. W. 
Oxford, 45 Old Bond Street, Lon- 
don, W., who has recently re- 
newed his subscription for two 
years, writes that he (1) sends his 


paper to his sister after he has 


read it. His sister (2) gives it 
to a friend (3). who gives it to 
his minister (4) who sends it to 
a lady (5) at a distance. How 
many more (?) the paper bene- 
fits can only be conjectured. 
Stories frequently come to the 
ReEcIsTEr office of the wide circu- 
lation and influence of one copy 
of the paper. Write and tell us 
how many persons read yours, 
how it gets to them, and the com- 
ments they make. Prize-winners 
will be announced May 12. 


fifteen per cent. Protestant membership 
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Much as Roxbury has changed, it is still 
changing. This year’s registration at the 
Centre is one-third new. Community life, 
a desire for better homes, and an ambition 
to develop worthy ideals of citizenship 
cannot grow automatically in such a shift- 
ing population. 

Hence, the need for Norfolk House Cen- 
tre, which is neither paternalistic, theoret- 
ical, nor charitable in the generally ac- 
cepted sense of the word. A community 
which is paying its own way, in so far as 
its resources permit, is not going to sub- 
mit to any paternalistic programme, nor 
will it accept theories when it has learned 
to recognize the practical; and if a music 
lesson at fifty cents, and new soles and 
squeaks on heels and toes of shoes that 
must be made to give a maximum of ser- 
vice for the cost of the leather, be charity, 
then the members of Norfolk House Cen- 
tre insist that the price be increased. 
They contributed $4,000 last year; for 
1921 their goal is $6,000. 

The entre does furnish’ the music 
rooms and instruments without charge, 
and the teachers make their own con- 
tribution; no overhead is charged for 
the “shoe factory,” where an expert who 
likes boys supervises their labors at the 
bench as they work away with tools and 


small supplies that are furnished to those > 


who have brought the price of the leather 
required in tapping. 

There are four classes in cobbling, 
two in carpentry, and classes in toy-mak- 
ing and wood-working for the boys, who 
also like the music and gymnastic depart- 
ments and the story-telling. From one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred boys 
crowd in on Thursday evenings for the 
story-telling hour, when experts in that 
art never fail to appear. For the girls 
there are classes too varied to be men- 
tioned, but it is significant that the most 
popular classes are those with a utili- 
tarian object. The girls like the dra- 
matics and the other recreational activi- 
ties, but their hearts are in the cooking, 
the dressmaking, the millinery, and even in 
the housekeeping and the laundry depart- 
ments. And there are aS many boys as 
girls in the group known as the “Little 
Housekeepers.” 

The board of managers aims to make 
Norfolk House Centre a year-round affair. 
Few of the indoor activities are continued 


and four per cent. Jewish. The remainder |during the summer, but Roxbury knows 


are not designated as to religious affil- 
iations. Seventeen per cent. are foreign- 
born, and sixty-nine per cent. of foreign 


that the Centre is there. Now and then 
a group departs or returns from an out- 
ing of several days or only one; children 


parentage, one-half of the entire member- |are busy in their gardens; girls are play- 


ship being of Irish ancestry. Canadians, 
Russians, English, German, Scotch, Swed- 
ish, and half a dozen miscellaneous races 
complete the total. 

This, then, is the statistical description 
of the work that is being done in a 
neighborhood that was formerly strongly 
Unitarian. Norfolk House Centre is di- 
rectly across the street from the historic 
first Church in Roxbury, the third church 


ing in the yard on the shady side of the 
huge building; there is a caddy camp for 
boys who work on the links in the moun- 
tains; the Boy Scouts and the Girls’ 
Club are in camp; there are outings for 
the mothers, and other good things too 
numerous to mention. 

In every activity of the Centre, except 
the library, the story-telling groups, and 
occasional entertainments, there is a fee 


erected in these parts, dating back to|of some kind, if only a nickel. Thus do 


1631. ; 
But if most of the Unitarians have 


moved elsewhere, the opportunity remains. |of those to whom. the development of. 


the members maintain their indepen- 
dence and justify the larger investment 


7 
: 
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patriotic citizenship is synonymous with 
religion. © 

Affiliation of neighborhood groups with 
the Centre has become a matter’ of 
course. Here Post 44 of the American 
Legion makes its headquarters, as does 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Post; the 
Red Cross has opened a teaching centre 
for instruction in home nursing; a clinic 
of the Lying-in Hospital, a district office 
of the Associated Charities, and lodg- 
ings for women are provided. 

Among the Unitarian organizations 
which are supporting departments at 
Norfolk House Centre are All Souls 
Alliance and Junior Alliance, the First 


Parish,. Brookline, Arlington Street 
Church, Chestnut Hill Alliance, First 
Parish Sewing Circle, Brookline, First 
Chureh, Milton, First Congregational 


Society, Jamaica Plain, First Church in 
Roxbury, Church of the Disciples, King’s 
Chapel Club, Social Service Council of 
Unitarian Women, First Church in Bos- 
ton, and the Second Church in Boston. 

The present board of managers has the 
following membership: Charles L. De Nor- 
mandie, president; Dudley L. Pickman, 
first vice-president; Mrs. John Homans, 
Mrs. Paul R. Frothingham, Miss Ada H. 
Hersey, Mrs. James P. Tolman, Miss 
Mary BH. Bradlee, and William H. Varney, 
vice-presidents; Edward J. Samson, treas- 
urer; Miss Louise Hunnewell, assistant 
treasurer ; 
clerk; and Mrs. Karl Adams, Miss Blea- 
nor W. Allen, Mrs. Harry F. Burns, Mrs. 
David Cheever, Rev. Miles Hanson, Mrs. 


Charles A. Morss, Mrs. W. Rodman Pea-! 


body, Mrs. Dudley LL. Pickman, Miss 
Louise Q. Pierce, William Howell Reed, 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, Mrs. H. P. 
Smith, Miss Harriet 8. Smith, and Miss 
Mabel M. Wilcox. 

To these organizations and individuals 
is due a large measure of the success 
achieved during the last year. They and 
‘those who support them regard Norfolk 
House Centre as a sort of special privi- 
lege, but without the monopolistic features 
usually associated with special privilege 
as generally interpreted. They invite to 
their membership all Unitarians so that 
Norfolk House may the better serve its 
ever-shifting constituency, and itself the 
more richly deserve the term which they 
rejoice to apply to it— 
~“The Crossroads of the Community!” 


From Old World to New 
How Mr. Rihbany discovered the Unitarian 
Church, and was discovered by it 


To the thoughtful newcomer who really. 
wants to know America, our country appears 
to be a vast university, an overwhelming idea 
that is revolutionary in its effect, said Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, minister of the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, last night 
in Howard Hall, at a meeting arranged by the 
Niagara Falls Chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

“ America tends to break old ties,” he added, 
“to eradicate old habits, to force upon the 
most conservative mind an attitude of toler- 


ance, of fair dealing, or mindfulness of the 


Miss Margaret W. Thacher, 
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other fellow’s interest. These are great in- 
fluences in the social order, and proceeding 
on these lines I have found throughout the 
years that this deeper spirit of America un- 
derlies its commercialism and industrialism 
and the seeming mad rush after material 
prosperity, and will if heeded redeem all these 
enterprises of their sordidness. 

“T have sought to discover America on its 


‘spiritual side and I have found that it has 


such a side. Whosoever shall seek it shall 
find it.” 

Mr. Rihbany, in his native Syria, came 
in touch with Western culture through an 
American school. When he was about twenty 
years old he came in actual touch with 
America, arriving in New York with nine 
cents, a change of clothing, and a half-interest 
in a valise. But on the debit side was a 
financial obligation of $40, money loaned. 

To the New York East Side went this 
young man, who so recently had left a coun- 
try that was under the heel of the Turk. Mr. 
Rihbany declared last night that the Turk as 
an individual was not more cruel than any 
other man, but as a ruler he resorts often to 
cruelty because of his incapacity torule. The 
Turk has never had a passion for education, 
for freedom, or for what Americans call the 
higher type of government. 

The outlook from the lower regions of New 
York, however, was none too encouraging, 
“but beyond that dismal moment was the 
future, and beyond that dark corner of New 
York was the great America!” Eighteen 
months later Mr. Rihbany followed Horace 
Greeley’s advice. 

“T wanted to know America,” he said. 
“T wanted to enter into its life. I wanted to 
become one of its people. 
finally led me to the spiritual occupation of 
which I had dreamed, although in my early 
years I had no definite idea or desire to enter 
the ministry. 

“My departure from the old faith, or better, 
from the old forms of faith, to the new, was 
similar to my departure from the old political 
and social systems to the new. America, 
as I have already said, is a revolutionary 
idea. I did not need to be Christianized in 
America. It is altogether possible that my 
forefathers were among the first converts of 
Paul in the See of Antioch. I was nurtured 
in the Christian faith in that ancient Greek 
Orthodox Church. My transition to Prot- 
estantism came through the American Pres- 
byterian missionaries in Syria. 

“Tn this country I knew myself only as a 
Protestant to whom the Bible was open and 
freedom to interpret it granted; therefore, 


in seeking to understand the Scriptures I} { 


asserted my freedom to seek the truth where- 
ever it may be found. I was led through 
this attitude of- mind to stress the simple 
teachings of the Parables and the Lord’s 


| Prayer and the two great Commandments. 


“T never knew at that time that a church 
which was called Unitarian held and taught 
such views. I discovered this church after 
I had been discovered by it, and I found that 
it stood for God’s Fatherhood, for Human 
Brotherhood, for Spiritual Discipleship to 
Jesus Christ, for Religion as Incarnated in 
Character, and for the Hope of Immortality. 
Then I thought, as I think now, that its gospel 
was very inclusive of the essentials of the 
Christian faith, and I passionately felt at- 
tached to it, and the attachment grows 
stronger with the years. 
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“T prize, also, most highly the fact that the 
Unitarian Church teaches me to reverence 
spiritual truth in all churches, to seek fellow- 
ship on a simple Scriptural basis with all 
churches. It also harmonizes in my mind 
the political faith of a citizen of a democracy 
and the religious faith of a free Christian. 

“T find also that what the world supremely 
needs is this thought of God’s Fatherhood— 
that God is not the God of one people, or one 
race, or one creed, but the God and Father of 
all mankind.” 


Mid-summer Conference 
for Ministers 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


NEW YORK CITY 


July 11-22 inclusive 


Professors W. A. Brown, CorFin, 
FLEMING, LyMAN of Union, also Profes- 
sors Bacon of Yale and Fullerton of 
of Oberlin will take part. 


For further information, address 


DR. CHARLES R. GILLETT, Registrar, 
BROADWAY AND 120th STREET. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Taking the line of 

least resistance is 

what makes rivers 

—and some men— 
so crooked. 


Rejoicing in Unitarianism 


High spirit of an address before the Southern 
Conference, in New Orleans, by 
its president 


GEORGE W. JALONICK 
Of First Unitarian Church, Dallas, Tex. 


It seems to me that our dominant thought 
to-day should be one of rejoicing for the 
reason that the Unitarian Church as a 
militant body has made marked progress 
during a period of industrial depression, the 
worst, perhaps, that our country has ex- 
perienced in many years. Also, it is a source 
of gratification that the Laymen’s League 
campaign in the last months of 1920 to raise 
a fund of $3,000,000 had enough momentum 
to succeed in spite of untoward economic 
conditions. This achievement furnishes cu- 
mulative evidence of the virility and pro- 
gressive spirit of Unitarianism. The history 
of the movement is a splendid record of 
courageous work and consecrated allegiance 
of the members of the League. 
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tarianism is present in every university 
community. Two members of the faculty 
of the University of Texas in recent letters 
expressed great confidence in the possibilities 
of a live and aggressive Unitarian Church 
organization in Austin. The subject-matter 
of these letters was placed before Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot upon his recent visit to Dallas, and 
it gives me great pleasure to say that he is 
deeply interested in the movement. To 
repeat, seats of learning throughout the 
South, like similar institutions in the North- 
ern States, are promising fields for the 
propagation of Unitarian principles. Our 
efforts in that direction will be generously 
rewarded, and we should be encouraged to 
prosecute the good work with confidence. 
At an opportune time before adjournment 
this Conference will doubtless be prepared 
to give thoughtful consideration to the sub- 
ject, to be followed up by constructive effort. 

The golden hour in the history of the 
Unitarian Church is here. We should ac- 
cept this opportunity and pledge ourselves 
to bring into the church at least one member 
before the close of the year. With a religion 
that means the love of our fellow-men and 
the development of the loftiest aspirations 
of the soul, never before was there greater 
encouragement to carry forward our work 
and enlarge the usefulness of our church 
organization. With this conviction in our 
hearts, let us address ourselves confidently 
to the vital questions before this Conference. 


Greeting the May 


| Old English custom of the matin song con- 
tinued in Second Church in Boston 


We are proud of the fact that as a religious | 


body Unitarians stand for real freedom of 
thought, and it is gratifying to note the 
encouraging signs of progress made by 
denominations of orthodox Christianity to 
that end. There is great satisfaction in the 
thought that we are using our freedom for 
the good it can accomplish. It inspires us 
to make religion co-extensive with the activi- 
ties of life. 

We know that thoughtful religious move- 
ments are necessarily of slow growth, yet we 
have encouragement when we call to’ mind 
that after thirty years of continuous effort 


it is said that Apostle Paul could count only. 


a thousand converts. It must be understood 
that the significance of the Unitarian Church 
is not to be judged by the numerical strength 
of its avowed membership. 

It is true that Unitarians are not strong 
numerically, nor can we expect to be until 
educational facilities of the Nation prepare 
the soil in which rational religion may grow 
naturally. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that Unitarian views have become 
firmly planted in many universities and 
theological schools. Every progressive step 
these institutions take is an advance toward 
our position. I am firmly impressed with 
the belief that our great opportunity lies in 
cultivating educational centres. Take my 
own State as an illustration. There are four 
thousand students in the University of Texas 
at Austin. They come from the best fami- 
lies, and in good time, after returning to their 
homes and taking up the duties of life, in the 
natural order of things will be leading citizens 
in their respective communities. The same 
opportunity to further the cause of Uni- 


Where shall we keep the holiday, 
And duly greet the entering May? 


The Second Church in Boston answers 
Emerson’s question by re-establishing the 
old English custom of the May Day matin 
song. Promptly at seven in the morning 
—the day happens to be Sunday—a fan- 
fare of trumpets will wake the neighbor- 
hood round about Audubon Circle, fol- 
lowing which the full choir of the 
church, in the open, under the leadership 
of Mr. Thompson Stone, will sing the 
hymn, “Te Deum Patrem Colimus,” as- 
sociated with the same observance on the 
tower of Magdalen College, Oxford. Other 
choral numbers will be sung, after which 
a parish breakfast will be served in the 
church refectory. 

The Sunday morning service, usually 
held at eleven o’clock, will be put for- 
ward two hours, on this occasion being 
held at nine o’clock. 

This May Day ceremony at Oxford may 
be traced back to the time of Henry VII. 
but it is doubtless a survival of primitive 
nature-worship, like most of the festivals 
incorporated in the calendar of the 
Christian year, its character spiritualized 
but not destroyed. 'The English and Scan- 
dinavians have always made much of 
May Day, and in parts of the United 
States it is joyously and fitly celebrated 
as of old. At Bryn Mawr the Oxford cus- 
tom has been followed for several years, 
thus preserving in America an academic 
tradition familiar to the first English 
settlers. 
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Last year Boston received sympatheti- 
cally the revival of the May Day matin, 
which bids fair to be permanently estab- 
lished in the city. No church should have 
a monopoly over this significant and 
colorful observance, which a forgotten 
‘English poet thus celebrates: — 


Ring out, glad bells! and let the sleepers 
now 

That while they slept we watched the month 
of May 

Twine the first garland for her virgin brow, 

Then bid them rise, for ’tis the prime of day. 

And lo! the young month comes, all smil- 
ing, up this way. 


Meadville District Conference 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Meadville District Conference was held in 
the First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Rey. L. Walter Mason, D.D., minister, on 
March 28, 24, and 25. 

The first session was held on Wednesday 
evening, with the conference sermon preached 
by Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, on the subject, “What does Uni- 
tarianism stand for To-day?” 

The business session was called to order 
the next morning by the chairman, Rev. 
Frederick M. Bennett of Youngstown, Ohio. 
The address of welcome was given by Dr. 
Mason, and the response was given by the 
chairman. After the usual routine of calling 
for the reports from the churches and the 
appointment of the committees on auditing, 
resolutions, and nominations, the following 
resolutions were adopted :— 


Resolved, That the Meadville Unitarian Conference, 
in meeting assembled, vote the sum of one hundred 
dollars to Rev. Gabriel Csiki, D.D., the representative 
to us from the churches of our Unitarian brethren in 
Hungary. And that we give the sum as a small token 
of our love and fellowship. 

Resolved, That the Meadville Conference go on 
record as heartily endorsing the Smith-Towner bill. 

Resolved, That in the interest of better citizenship, 
better service, and greater mental, moral, and physical 
ability among the workers of the United States, the 
Meadville Conference in regular session assembled go 
on record urging upon industrial managers more serious 
and persistent effort towards the elimination of the 
seven-day week, the twelve-hour day, and the twenty- 
four-hour shift in our industries. 

Resolved, That the Meadville District Unitarian 
Conference assembled for business go on record for 
sanitary housing and for playgrounds for children in 
all communities. 

Resolved, That the Meadville Conference go on record 
as standing firmly for the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That the Meadville Conference urge upon 
the Federal Administration the advisability of freeing 
all political prisoners. 

Resolved, That the Meadville Conference in session 
assembled stands for co-operation between Capital and 
Labor and is convinced of the absolute necessity of 
honest work for honest pay. : 

Resolved, That the Meadville District Conference in 
session assembled express its sincere appreciation of 
the cordial reception given it by the pastor and the 
people of the First Unitarian Church and of the North 
Side Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the Pittsburgh daily papers and to TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


The meeting of the Associate Alliance was 
held in the afternoon at two, and the meeting 
of the Meadville Federation, Young People’s — 
Religious Union, at four. In the unexpected 


' o> ae 


_ Wintersteen, minister. 
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absence of Rev. Hal Horace Lloyd of Mari-|° 


etta, Ohio, an address was given by Rey. 
Richard W. Boynton, D.D., of Buffalo, N.Y. 

The evening service had two addresses, 
one by Rev. H. W. Penniman, assistant to 
the president of Berea College, and the other 
by Rev. Gabriel Csiki of Hungary, his sub- 
ject being, ‘The Present Condition of the 
Unitarians in Hungary.” 

The sessions on Friday were held in the 
Northside Unitarian Church, Rev. Roy B. 
They began with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. Ernest 
C. Smith of Meadville, Pa. The next 
session consisted of an address by Rev. J. 
Calvert Clarke, who spoke so vividly of the 
horrible conditions in Armenia, that it was 
voted that the executive committee be given 
authority to send a sum of money as the con- 
tribution of the conference. Mr. Winter- 
steen presided at this session, and addresses 
were given on the subject, ‘“The Next Step in 
the Unitarian Campaign—We have gained 
the Dollars, How shall we gain the Men?’ 
by Rev. Charles J. Dutton of Erie, Pa., Rev. 
Walter A. Smith of Dunkirk, N.Y., and Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, after 
which there was open discussion. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were as follows: Rev. Dilworth Lupton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton, D.D., Buffalo, N.Y., Rev. Roy 
B. Wintersteen, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. Walter 
A. Smith, Dunkirk, N.Y., and Rev. Clara 
C. Helvie, Wheeling, W. Va., executive 
committee; and Rev. Walter C. Green, 
Meadville, Pa., secretary-treasurer. 
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The Conference accepted the invitation of 
the Dunkirk, N.Y., church to meet with it 
next year. Walter C. Green, Secretary. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association:— 
Already acknowledged. ............e-e000- $17,728.71 


. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 
is ee ee 21.35 
. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 


April 1. First Church in Somerville, Mass. . 126.15- 
1. Society in Gloucester, Mass....... 50.00 
1. Society in Walpole, N.H......... 57.35 
1. Society in Oakland, Calif......... 50.00 
1. Society in Kennebunk, Me....... 40.00 
Ly Barnstable, Mass., Branch Wom- 

en’s Alliance, Sl tad 5.00 
2. Society in Chz urleston, 8. Cc, addi- 

tional. ... 5.3. «eee alee 46.75 
2. Society in Winthrop, Mass....... 10.00 
2. Bangor, Me., Branch Women's 

Alliance. ; .. .. acme eecieeeranne 10.00 
2. Society in Attleboro, Mass........ 25.00 
4. Society in Kingston, Mass........ 130.00 
4. Society in Colorado Springs, Col.. 69.00 
4. Society in Lincoln, Mass... .. 5.00 
4. First Parish in Brookline, Mass., 

additional. . .. cca aaeeieares s 50.00 
4, Sunday School, All Souls Church, 

Winnipeg, Canada............ 12.06 
4. Society in Newport, R.1., addi- 

tional: ..........ssn eee 5.00 
4. Society in Plymouth, Mass. . 125.00 
4. First Icelandic Unitarian Church, 

Winnipeg, Canada.s...00buiee. 2: 30.00 
5. Society in Augusta, Me.......... 200.00 
5. Society in Baltimore, Md........ 295.00 
5. Society in Chicopee, Mass........ 35.00 
5. Society in Calais, Me............ 10.00 
5 
5 


N.H., to create a life member- 

BPI)... - -.. sere eee 50.00 
5. Mrs. Mt ary E. Whiting, Wilton, 

N.H., to create a life member- 

ship. die aise 2 > + +: cig ea nner. 50.00 
5. Society in Atlanta, Ga........... 42.00 
5. Society in Lynn, Mass., to create 

a life membership............ 50.00 
5. Society in Lynn, Mass........... 289.25 
5. Society in Ashby, Mass.......... 50.00 


. Society in Orlando, Fla... 
. Society in Westboro, Mass., 


gogo gp gogo gn 9.9993 NN N NNQQA AWBOWBAHMaN 


. Westminster 


. Society in Victoria, B.C.. 


Society in Framingham, Mass.. 


. Society in Indianapolis, Ind...... 


Second Parish in Worcester, Mass. 1 


. Society in Middleboro, Mass.. 


All Souls Church in Chicago, tie 
Society in Wayland, Mass........ 


. Congregational Parish of Easton, 


Society in Dunkirk, N.Y......... 


. Society in Belfast, Me........... 
. Society in Canton, Mass......... 
. Society in Wichita, Kan......... 
. Arlington, Mass., Branch Women’s 


AMANGOV A Bc k able whe et ceo tere 


addi- 

ROSE sl case ote alee Stays ele et One geen 
Society in Jacksonville, Fla... 
Society in Virginia, Minn.. 


. Society in Angora, Minn...... iss P : 


First Parish, Hingham, Mass...... 
Society in Medford, Mass........ 
Society in Fall River, Mass....... 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass.... 1 


Society in Lawrence, Mass. . 


. Society in Lynn, Mass., additional 
. Society in Redlands, Cs ilif.. 

. Society in Schenectady, N.Y.. 

. Hamburg, N.Y., Branch Women’s 


y Chelmsford, Mass. 


, Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance Pea tN en, ate Sra staat 


. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich., ad- 


ditional . 


. Society in Poughkee psie, Nave ae 
. Society in Kennebunk, Me., 


addi- 
TAORAL 6c ee OPN. Sa ctalae ee tes 


. Society in Alameda, Calif.. 
. Mrs. Francis H. Day, Rochester, 


PETEIATINS OMe re tee teats aide ce 


« 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Unitarian Church 
School, Providence, R.I........ 
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10 0C 
60.49 
147.49 


000.00 


50.00 
20.00 
54.76 


13.00 
50.00 
49.00 
106.05 
50.00 


10.00 


10.00 
47.22 


17.32 
50.00 
20.00 
15.00 
185.33 
130.00 
254.45 


420.00 


10.00 
25.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 


4.00 
25.00 


20.00 
15.00 


20.00 


15.00 


646.83 


$23, 


Henry M. Wiu1ams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE HAVE ONE WEEK MORE 


- 


its power. 


to be raised in the remainder of the month of April. : 
When this number of THr CurisTIAN REGISTER reaches you, there will be only 
about a week remaining before the first of May, when the financial year ends, and 
the books have to be closed. 
Every church which has not sent a substantial contribution for this work should 


ACT AT ONCE 


P to the middle of April only half the expected amount had been contributed 
for the work of the American Unitarian Association. 


THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


This left more than 


and every church which can increase its contribution should do so by every means in 


In this year of achievement, it will be a serious obstacle in the way of our com- 
mon cause to allow these contributions to fall short. 


THE FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS THE FIRST DAY OF MAY 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. 


Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Notes and Announcements 


The New England Associate Alliance 
met with Milton, Mass., Branch, Wednes- 
day, April 20, at 10.30 a.m. Addresses 
were given by Rey. Charles T. Billings, 
Miss Emma C. Low, Rev. John B. W. Day, 
and Rev. Charles Addison Wing. 


The First Unitarian Society of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., which, since it outgrew its 
small meeting-house in the eastern part of 
the city, in October, 1916, has been wor- 
shipping in the Majestic Theatre, now 
finds that it requires more room and has 
engaged the larger Pantages Theatre. 


Arrangements for a “Unity House Meet- 
ing” in Robbins Memorial Town Hall, Ar- 
lington, Mass., on Sunday evening, April 
24, have been completed. Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot will preside, and Rey. Willard L. 
Sperry of the Central Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass., will speak on 
“Are Churches Essential to Religion?” 

This meeting is designed to bring to- 
gether people of all religious faiths who 
believe that real religion is the best solu- 
tion for modern economic and social prob- 
lems. The programme will have as fea- 
tures the Laymen’s League Chorus from 
Unity House and a quintet of players from 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
have had such a part in attracting over- 
flow audiences to five of tthe seven meet- 
ings of the series just ended. Members of 
the committee in charge are Robert H. 
Treadwell and Charles H. Stevens of Ar- 
lington, Julian W. Ballou of Concord, 
George A. Goodwin of Bedford, Charles 
Jenney of Belmont, J. Earl Cunningham 
of Cambridge, R. 8. Sturtevant of Lexing- 
ton, Richard F. Loring of Reading, and 
Harry F. Gould of Watertown. 


Parish News Letters 
Fourth Largest Campaign Subscription 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson: The annual meeting was. 
held Tuesday evening, April 12, in the 
parish house. At the parish supper pre- 
ceding the meeting there was a large 
attendance. The arrangements were in 
charge of Miss Emily G. Denny and Mrs. 
Stephen Davol, and a group of young 
ladies from the parish waited on table. 
Henry W. Lamb was elected moderator. 
Thirty-six persons were elected to legal 
membership in the parish. Reports pre- 
sented by the parish committee, the clerk, 
the treasurer, and the various committees 
showed the parish to be in a flourishing 
condition. ‘The clerk reported that there 
were one hundred and thirty-four legal 
members, a gain of thirteen during the 
year. There were eight less vacant seats 
in the church than last year. The con- 
gregation numbers two hundred and 
twelve families. Attention was called to 
the successful work of the hospitality 
committee in greeting strangers and new- 
comers in the vestibule, calling on new 
members of the congregation, and increas- 
ing the number of pew-holders. The max- 
imum attendance at Sunday morning ser- 


The: Christiatenimerister 


vice was three hundred and twenty-one 


on Christmas and three hundred and 
sixty-two on Haster. The average attend- 
ance was one hundred and seventy-one, 
of which one hundred and twelve were 
women and forty-eight were men. The 
treasurer reported an income of $12,513.71 
and expenses of $12,481.45. The Endow- 
ment l'und was increased $900 during the 
year and now amounts to $15,500. The 
total receipts for ‘the year, including the 
subscriptions to the Unitarian Campaign 
of $106,493, pew-rents, contributions for 
various causes, and collections, amounted 
to over $122,500. The Parish stood fourth 
in the denomination in the amount sub- 
scribed to the Unitarian Campaign. Re- 
ports were also received from the parish 
committee: Henry F. Bryant, chairman ; 
committee on music, William Bacon, 
chairman; charity committee, Charles H. 
Stearns, chairman; flower committee, 
Janet Ritchie, chairman; hospitality com- 
mittee, Arthur L. Endicott, chairman; 
and Sunday-school committee, William T. 
Reid, Jr., chairman. The report of the 
committee on revision of pew-rents, Theo- 
dore Jones, chairman, was accepted after 
some debate. This called for an evening 
up of rents in the two wings and a slight 
increase in the body of the church. On 
motion of Gorham Dana it was voted that 
the moderator appoint a committee of five 
to make a survey of the parish activities 
and equipment with suggestions for possi- 
ble improvement, and report to the parish 
committee. It was suggested that this 
survey be carried out somewhat along the 
lines of the recent chureh survey in Mal- 
den, recently described in THE CHRISTIAN 
Recister. The resignation of George 
Tyler from the choir was accepted with 
regrets. Mr. Tyler had been in the choir 
nineteen years, and his services ‘were 
highly appreciated, The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Clerk 
and treasurer, Gorham Dana; auditor, 
Henry Ware. New members of the parish 
committee are: George I. Aldrich, George 
B. Harris, Mrs. A. E. Davies, Miss Alice 
Seaver. 


Y. P. R. U. Gives College Dance 


Mancuester, N.H.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas J. Horner: The Y. P. 
R. U. conducted a dance for college boys and 
girls home for the Easter recess, Monday 
evening, March -28. Excellent music was 
provided by a four-piece orchestra. During 
intermission, refreshments were served by 
young ladies, members of the Y. P. R. U. 
The chapel had been tastefully decorated for 
the occasion. The chaperons were Mrs. J. 
Ben. Hart, Miss Annie Belle Chandler, Miss 
Bessie Christophe; the committee in charge, 
Charles Caswell and Philip Hobbes. — 
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THE REGISTER’S - 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The Story of the Recent Celebration 
ef the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of this Journal. 


See the Issue of April 28 


Among the speakers were:- 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
Publisher for fifty-two years. 
DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President Emeritus of Harvard 
University. 
ROBERT LINCOLN O'BRIEN, 
Editor of the Boston Herald. 
DR. HAROLD MARSHALL, 
of The Universalist Leader. 
DR. HOWARD A: BRIDGMAN, 
Editor of The Congregationalist. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. Wi1LLIAM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


Summer Camps 


Readers of THn RNGISTHR who will conduct 
summer camps this season may find it of in- 
terest to communicate with the RucistTnr office. 


A LADY intending to opén her summer home 
about May 15, in a quiet country place in 
Maine, desires to find some one to assist her 
vorking housekeeper during the summer. 
details, write BE. G. M., care of TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


ET 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms ~ 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


AMV 


=| 
all 


ial 


1“THE OHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT’ 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators, recognized asithe World's Standard § — 


in Refrigeration—Sanitary, 
Homes.’ Sold in ever; 


conomical, Durable. 
city and important town_in the United States. 


Over a_ Million 


Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets, 


MAINE 


Mreco. REFRIGERATOR ae 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn R®GISTER 


+ 


For | 


ip ; i 4 
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Menomonie Resumes Activities 


MeENoMONIE, Wis.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. Alfred HE. von Stilli: The 
chureh, after being closed for nearly two 
years, has resumed services once more; 
Rey. A. E. von Stilli of Artesian, 
S. D., has taken charge of the work. The 
Unitarian Society of Menomonie was or- 


—~ See ied Fy 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


ganized April 9, 1888, and immediately 
after its organization extended a call to 
Prof. Henry D. Maxon to become its pas- 
tor. The call was accepted, and Mr. 
Maxon continued with the Society until 
his death, November 23, 1891. During 
the short time that Mr. Maxon worked 
with the Society he developed an enthusi- 
asm and love for liberal religion. From 
August 1, 1892, to February 1, 1893, Rev. 
H. D. Stevens was minister. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1893, Rev. C. F. Niles became pas- 
tor and continued his work for twenty- 
three years. He resigned September 1, 
1916. After an interval of a year the 
Society called Rev. Walter A. Smith. In 
1919 Mr. Smith resigned to take up work 
in Dunkirk, N.Y. The work of the Uni- 


- 


REV. ALFRED E. VON STILLI 


tarian Society of Menomonie has been 
liberally supported by several well-to-do 
residents. Among these should be men- 
tioned Capt. Andrew Tainter, who built 
and endowed the Mabel Tainter Memo- 
rial Building, a non-sectarian institution, 


: 


Education or 
Catastropher 


““T)ELIGION SHOWS US the Kingdom of Heaven 
but it generally fails to point out the stairs,” 
said a blunt individual recently. 

H. G. Wells has said that “civilization is becoming 
more and more a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” If education is to overcome catastrophe, 
every human being must give his best efforts to the 
work. 

Unitarianism “seeks ever more Truth and Light.” 
Ever since its inception it has fearlessly faced the 
practical problems of life in the belief that by dis- 
cussion and education and sincere effort we can arrive 
at justice and truth. 

This is ouraim. For any one who is eager to do 
something practical toward its realization we sug- 
gest two simple steps. First, read Wells’ “Outline 
of History.” Dr. Samuel M. Crothers calls it “the 
most influential book of religion among recent publi- 
cations.” He also says, “Mr. Wells states the Uni- 
tarian attitude to Jesus, without flinching.” 

Second, read Tue RecistTer and help to make it 
available to others. Itis Unitarianism speaking every 
week. The paper will grow in worth and influence 
with every new reader. It is a means by which you 
bring guidance and companionship to any one in 
whom you are interested. We suggest that you send 
them Tue Recister for three months at a cost of only 
$1. Or send us their names and we will gladly send 
them a specimen copy. You have only to fill out the 
coupon below and return it tous. It is a small action, 
but it can accomplish a great deal. 


Tue CuristTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send Tae Reaister for three months to the following friends and 
bill me for the same: — 


Address « «iss + Ree ice 


Please send a copy of Tur ReaisTEr to the following without extra charge:— 


SuDSCrEbeI Ss: NGC EMMETT DRO dee oa lei clans gals ent led Vegeeeee 
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PLEASANTRIES 
Say it with flowers, but don’t throw 
bouquets at yourself.—Life. 


“He’s making a mountain out of a 
molehill.” “I see. Getting up a summer 
prospectus.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Ella: “Wouldn’t you like to see your- 
self as others see you?” Stella: “No, 
I'd like to look better than that.”—Judge. 


“What is the love that passeth under- 
standing?’ asked the Old Fogy. “The 
love of self,” replied the Grouch.—Cincin- 
nati Hnquirer. 


“What is it that keeps the moon in 
place and prevents it from falling?” asked 
Jim. “I suppose it’s the beams,” replied 
his brother.—Boys’ Life. 


“T’ve borrowed our neighbor’s phono- 
graph for this evening.” “Giving a 
party?” “No, but I’m going to have one 
quiet evening at home this winter.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


First Merchant: “How’s_ business?” 
Second Merchant: “Picking up a little. 
One of our men got a $5,000 order yester- 
day.” “Go away. I don’t believe that.” 
“Honest he did—I’ll show you the cancel- 
lation.”—Trade Record. 


In Edward Sanford Martin’s new Life 
of Joseph H. Choate one reads of the 
college prayers, and Choate tells of a 
prosy minister who prayed, “O Lord, we 
pray Thee to make the intemperate _tem- 
perate, the insincere sincere, and the 
industious dustrious.” 


Mother lay on the lounge with her face 
toward the ceiling, when Jamie, who lay 
beside her, asked her to “look.” Mother 
turned her eyes and looked at him without 
moving her head. “No, no, mother,’ burst 
out the little fellow, “I want you to look 
at me with your nose!” 


She concluded her discourse, as she 
presented the orange to her attentive 
though bewildered pupil by saying, “So 
you see, my dear, it is now night in New 
Zealand.” “Yes, yes,” said the little pupil, 
impatiently, “but what night, last night or 
to-morrow night?’—London Post. 


Father Duffy is credited by the New 
York World with ‘this after-dinner story: 
“An old sexton asked me, ‘Father, weren’t 
the Apostles Jews?’ I said they were. 
Puzzled, he demanded: ‘Then how the 
deuce did the Jews let go of a good thing 
like the Catholic Church and let the 
Kytalians grab it?” 


The man on the downtown car was 
holding on by a strap and trying to read 
a few paragraphs in his paper. One of 
them told of a discovery by a Nippur 
expedition of one of our universities of a 
well-preserved and thoroughly authenti- 
cated tailor’s bill nearly five thousand 
years old. Since the man who was hold- 
ing on to the next strap was himself 
engaged in the clothing business, the man 
with the newspaper thought the item 
would interest him, so he read it aloud. 
The story, however, left the listener with 
a blank gloom on his face. “Don’t you 
understand?” said the other, impatiently. 
“It’s a tailor’s bill almost five thousand 
years old.” “Well,” said the tailor, with- 
out excitement, “what is it good for? 
They can’t collect it.’—Huarper’s Maga- 
zine. 


The Christian Register 
$5,000 


needed between now and May Ist 
if the minister’s pension is to be 
kept up to the $319 paid last year. 


Please send your annual contri- 
butions promptly to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 KENNETH STREET, WEST RoxBury, MASs. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


President: JAMES P. PARMENTER. Vice- 
Presidents: PAaAuL Revere FROTHINGHAM, 
ROBERT WINSOR, JR. Secretary: RoBert §. 
Lorine. Directors: Grorce H. *ELLIs, 
J. H. APPLEBEE, JOHN H. LatHrop, H. 
BARRETT LEARNED. 


Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISF 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision, 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in ace- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet_address West Newton, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? ‘he Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
ueeded it more. Opportunities in it for those 
vf good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offering 
ubout 125 courses in eight departments of 
study. Supplementary work at Pacific Schoo) 
vf Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 


‘further information address the President, 


EARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Dorrie, Ph.D. 
PRINCIPALS: Vips, Joun Mac Durris, A.B, 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When petronizing our advertisers, please mention THD Racisrme 


‘Berkeley and Marlborou 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hiil Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets, ~Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices Sun- 
day, April 24, 10.45 a.m., Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service “(all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. ervice at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, April 24, 
preacher, Rey. Miles Hanson.’ Subject, “ Salvation.’ 
i vening service at 7.30 in All SoulsChurch. Preacher, 
Rev. Miles Hanson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, “‘Chris- 
tian Teachers,.”’ Disciples Schoo] at 9.45 a.m. Kin- 
dergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. oe for 
Anniversary Hespitality. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, ‘The Young Man and 


the Church.” Mr. Maleolm Lang, Organist and 
Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome 


to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to anew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hi 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, thered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fre Alban’ eil, minister, 
Withins this historic ‘Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. ‘Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or Santis Station 


